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WHO’S WHO 


GERARD DONNELLY is Staff observer on neu- 
trality legislation. His earlier expositions on this 
subject were designedly neutral, balanced and ob- 
jective in their approach. His present article is an- 
alytical in the sense that it attempts to specify the 
“musts” which must be written into any neutrality 
enactments. His final conclusions will be offered in 
the issue of next week. ... DANIEL A. LORD has 
been National Director of the Sodality of Our Lady 
for nearly fifteen years and editor of the Sodality 
organ, The Queen’s Work. He is, undoubtedly, the 
most prolific author of spiritual writings of our 
times, and is, in addition, one of the most prodigious 
workers in all that regards spiritual action. His 
article is one of our series on Catholic organiza- 
tions. .. . WILLIAM J. SMITH, as noted before in 
this column, is engaged in promoting education of 
Catholic union-men and other workers in Brooklyn. 
In the course of his activities, he has investigated 
the subversive influence of Communism on the 
laboring classes. . .. HILAIRE BELLOC once more 
crosses words with his old opponent who knows so 
much and knows it so erringly. ... RAYMOND A. 
SULLIVAN is a high-school teacher in Lowell, 
Mass., who has interested himself in the dramatic 
movement of the Blackfriars. ... PAUL L. GRANO 
writes from Brisbane, Australia. He is an alumnus 
of Melbourne University, and president of the Cath- 
olic Poetry Society of Queensland. 


NEXT WEEK, Joseph H. Fichter will report on his 
Nova Scotia tour, realistically, in an article which 
he titles: “Antigonish Is Not What They Say It Is.” 
Gerard Donnelly will conclude his study of neu- 
trality legislation. R. Dana Skinner will offer the 
first of two survey articles on the theatre. 
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BY proclamation of President Roosevelt, the Con- 
gress of the United States is convened in extra 
session at noon on September 21. The call to Sen- 
ators and Representatives was required because of 
“an extraordinary occasion.” Translated into fact, 
the occasion is that of the relation that must exist 
between the United States and the nations involved 
in the war in Europe. Only in one sense is the occa- 
sion extraordinary; in every other sense it must be 
regarded as ordinary. It is a grave occasion now; 
it may become more grave in its consequences. The 
ultimate question before Congress is this and this 
alone: Shall the United States participate or not 
participate in the European war? It is not possible 
for this country to be in and out of the war at the 
same time. It is not honorable to profess neutrality 
and to act the aggressor against either of the com- 
batants. As Senator Vandenberg stated, if this 
country is an arsenal for one belligerent, it becomes 
a target for the other belligerent. The immediate 
question before the representatives of the people is 
this: What legislation must be enacted to prevent 
the United States from being, against its will, 
drawn into Europe’s war? The nature of such leg- 
islation, and its practical application for the protec- 
tion and self-determination of our people is a most 
perplexing issue. But the Chief Executive and the 
Congress cannot shirk it nor can they solve it either 
through the method of partisan politics or through 
foreign commitments. The lives of every one of our 
130,000,000 Americans are dependent on the deci- 
sions of Congress in this extra session. Not one of 
these millions must be sacrificed in war. 


BACK in the fall of 1936 when our American press 
was making the world safe for the “democracies,” 
particularly Russia, through a studied campaign of 
propaganda on the question of the war in Spain, 
we read volumes about the savage Moroccan tribes- 
men who were brought over from Africa and liter- 
ally unleashed to do their “worst” upon the inno- 
cent women and children of democratic Spaniards. 
It is a forgotten incident, but if one has any doubt 
about it, a casual reference to the clipping file will 
help refresh the memory. What must have been the 
consternation of the same press when the news dis- 
patches brought in word that the French were 
hurling their Moroccan troops across the German 
border in their drive upon Saarbruecken. The dis- 
patch was not headlined, as such news was treated 
during the late Spanish Civil War; it was dropped 
at the end of a column. Naturally, there can be no 
exception taken with the French for using their 
Moroccan troops in their thrust against Germany. 
These corps are part of the regular French army, 
‘just as are the Spanish Moroccan soldiers. But it 
does cause one to wonder why no concern is 
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registered in our press against their use in Ger- 
many. If consistent with 1936 statements, a protest 
should be forthcoming. It all depends on who uses 
the Moroccan troops and against whom they are 
used. 


AS an example of drama within drama, we offer 
you three Catholic priests seated in a dark projec- 
tion room in Radio City watching the first preview 
of a motion picture in which a Catholic layman un- 
dertakes to portray to the public at large the deli- 
cate obligations incumbent on a priest to preserve, 
in the face of any hardship whatsoever, the Seal of 
Confession. The entrepreneur was John Farrow, 
Catholic movie director in Hollywood. The specta- 
tors were three members of the AMERICA Staff. And 
the picture was Full Confession, soon to be released 
for general inspection. We, the priests, watched the 
picture with an almost feverish intensity, anxious 
to detect the slightest flaw of word or gesture in 
the movie priest which might be interpreted as a 
violation of his “Sacrament.” The picture moved on 
reel by reel, and we almost lost interest in the story 
in our efforts to find a slip in the technique of se- 
crecy required of Joseph Calleia (the movie priest), 
and in the sympathetic and intelligent portrayal he 
gave of one of us under siege. At the end we had a 
conference. Certainly, neither the priest, nor the 
lines supplied him, failed to safeguard with rigorous 
exactitude the requirements of silence imposed up- 
on a priest once a sinner has imparted information 
to him in the Sacrament of forgiveness. But was 
there not one point in the picture where the priest 
had used the knowledge acquired to the detriment 
of the sinner? Did the priest not say after the 
man’s confession that he would not marry him to 
the girl of his choice, and was this decision not 
influenced by what he had learned in the sacra- 
mental secrecy? If so, it would be strictly forbid- 
den. But it was not so. For in gathering up the 
threads of the story we found that the priest’s 
refusal to marry the sinner to his proposed bride 
was clearly the result of other and extra-confes- 
sional influences. And so we breathed freely again, 
and left the projection room proud of our calling, 
and grateful beyond measure to Mr. Farrow for 
presenting one of us in our professional behavior 
to the public at large with such understanding and 
such confidence. 


NEWS of parish employment bureaus continues to 
reach us. The principle underlying such a bureau 
is simple: despite all the unemployment, many 
situations are awaiting competent workers if em- 
ployers feel assured of their competence and of the 
personal character of the applicant. Direct contact 











between the bureau and the employers results in 
the discovery of opportunities that were considered 
to be closed. The bureau itself helps to educate the 
applicants as to the requirements in personal traits 
as well as technical ability for landing and holding 
the job. Encouragement for the doubtful may arise 
from the fact that even for the Negroes, whose 
unemployment problem is far greater than that of 
the whites, opportunities are being found and 
created by two successful employment bureaus re- 
cently installed in regularly operating offices: one 
under the direction of St. Mark’s parish, in New 
York City; the other directed by the Rev. C. A. 
Roach, in Philadelphia. Experience of these agen- 
cies generally confirms the observation that tho- 
roughly skilled workers are at a premium, particu- 
larly in the building trades. Hundreds of gaps be- 
tween supply and demand still remain to be 
bridged; and private initiative, in the field of vo- 
cational and industrial advisory work, will have to 
do much of the bridging. 


NOTHING certain is yet known as to the reported 
death of Theresa Neumann, the mystic of Kon- 
nersreuth in Bavaria, who bore in her body a 
replica of the stigmata or Five Wounds of Our 
Lord. Theresa’s name has become a _ household 
word with Catholics throughout the world; and 
many were inclined to her by her lack, if one 
might say so, of all romance and picturesqueness. 
Her appearance was homely, her sufferings were 
grievous, her language rough to the point of un- 
couthness. She came from folk who were close to 
the soil and were more concerned with the hard 
problems of their daily bread than with lofty 
imaginations. Final judgment as to Theresa will 
long have to wait, as to how much of the strange 
phenomena of knowledge and ecstasy which star- 
tled the visitors to her sickbed were completely su- 
pernatural, how much were to be ascribed to a 
certain type of psychology found among certain 
impressionable temperaments. No doubt, however, 
seems to be entertained upon the point that 
Theresa was a genuinely devout and saintly soul 
and that the effect of her example and words was 
to arouse faith and reverence among the behold- 
ers. If the Cross has been lifted from her shoulders 
and rest at last vouchsafed to her, we may be sure 
that the cause of peace shall have gained a fervent 
intercessor in Heaven. 


VIGOROUS protests against the type of movies 
furnished the South American countries by our 
motion picture industry were unanimously voiced 
by Latin American delegates to the Pax Romana 
Congress during the sessions held at Fordham Uni- 
versity. Most of the films that are unloaded on 
the South American market, they affirmed, treat 
of multiple marital entanglements, divorce, seduc- 
tion, murder; in a word, the trash that Hollywood 
grinds out yearly for which no market can be found 
here. These films are topped off with silly college 
campus scenes—Hollywood variety—that have 


given the movie fans of these countries the impres- 
sion that college life in the United States is a pro- 
longed series of silly pranks and of athletic contests. 
The tastes of South American moviegoers are no 
more different from our own, the delegates pointed 
out. It was not surprising to learn that Boys’ Town, 
which was such a smash hit here, went over a 
hundred per cent in the Republics on the other side 
of the Equator. The same could be said of a num- 
ber of other high-class films. In a word, the pub- 
lic, regardless of locality on the globe, likes a whole- 
some, dramatic theme. But the point of the story is 
this. Apparently, continued these spokesmen, the 
United States cares little for its reputation abroad, 
if the films we send for distribution to Latin Ameri- 
can countries are any criterion. From what these 
people gather from the movies we supply them, an 
entirely false and decidedly prejudicial concept of 
our countrymen is the result. They concluded with 
the remark that, only after their association with 
our young people during the sessions of the Con- 
gress, with intimate glimpses of healthy American 
life and the purposeful objectives of our college 
men and women, they were made to realize how 
injurious to our prestige in South America has been 
the motion picture industry. 


THERE is enough to cause grievous alarm in the 
rumors that Germany and Soviet Russia are plan- 
ning to split up Poland between them. When Po- 
land’s eastern provinces were assigned to Russia 
in the eighteenth century, a Catholic country was 
delivered to a regime which was bitterly hostile to 
Catholicism and frequently showed that hostility 
in persecution of the Church. Nevertheless the gov- 
ernment of the Tsars was officially Christian; the 
Catholic Church in Russian Poland enjoyed a cer- 
tain legal, even if precarious status, and persecu- 
tion was a matter of Imperial expediency and 
caprice. But the Soviet regime is organized, as a 
primary end, for the extirpation of all religion. By 
this division, millions of Catholics will find them- 
selves deprived of even the vestige of religious 
rights. Not a child can be instructed even privately 
in the Faith of his fathers. A few churches may be 
allowed to open in one or the other large center— 
for show purposes—but practically such pressure 
is exercised, social and economic, as to force the 
churches to close. The children are forced into 
schools which teach blasphemy as essential in the 
curriculum. The powers controlling those schools 
are those which decreed and brought about the 
murder and torture of thousands of priests and 
nuns in Spain, as they have already done in the 
rest of Russia. Anti-religion, insists the Moscow 
Pravda, in its leading editorial for August 29, has 
“a governmental character.” The whole nation 
must be mobilized to “destroy religious survivals.” 
The first object of this mobilization, we can be sure, 
will be the Polish Catholics gleefully caught within 
the devil’s net of captivity. The border parishes 
which will first suffer this fate are, it is said, some 
of the finest and best organized in all Poland. Stalin 
and Hitler can lick their chops over the massacre. 
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NEUTRALITY PLANNED 
TO KEEP US OUT OF WAR 


Cash, complete carry must precede debate on embargo 


GERARD B. DONNELLY 











PROPOSALS for legislation aimed at keeping this 
country out of war are offered in this article. 
Rather, these proposals are re-offered, since none 
of them is original and all have been debated in 
Congress. They are published in these pages and 
during this critical time because they seem to the 
writer to be not merely the best, but the only way 
of saving the nation from entanglement. 

Readers will understand why the writer, before 
he could urge these or, in fact, any other measures 
for keeping out of war, had first to consider a moral 
question. War is accompanied by conflicting claims. 
Each side asserts that its cause is wholly just; each 
accuses the other of injustice and the violating of 
right. In the face of these claims what are the du- 
ties and the rights of citizens belonging to non- 
belligerent states? For example, is it morally law- 
ful for Americans to sell supplies to a belligerent 
in the current war? 

That question could not be answered without 
breaking it down to several others: In this particu- 
lar war are we morally obliged to sell or are we 
merely free to sell? And next: may we sell to both 
sides? Or may we sell to one and refuse the other? 
Perhaps we are morally bound to discriminate? 
And finally, in view of an actual blockade, must 
we refuse to sell to one party since the other can- 
not buy? Do we do right by offering our markets 
to both, knowing that only one will be our cus- 
tomer? 

A grim fact lay behind all these questions. In 
warfare, as it is waged today, practically all goods 
bought by a combatant are war materials, whether 
meant for the army afield, non-combatants in the 
factory, or women and children at home. Cotton, 
copper and food are as necessary as guns. Paper, 
textiles, print are as essential as tanks. If it is right, 
then, to sell a combatant oil, is it wrong to sell him 
bombs? Or if it is immoral to sell his enemy shells, 
is it not also immoral to sell him shoes? 

The present writer’s opinions, in answer to all 
these questions, can only be summarized here. He 
believes that in the current war, and particularly 
since this country has officially proclaimed its 
friendship and amity with both belligerents, the 
citizens of the United States may sell, or offer to 
sell, all commodities to both sides. They may do so, 
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moreover, despite the fact that one party is prac- 
tically estopped from the actual purchase of our 
goods. 

Well, then: does the fact that this country is now 
shipping supplies to the contestants, and doubtless 
will continue to do so—does this threaten to involve 
us in war? 

The answer is a most emphatic yes. Our war 
traffic offers not only a threat but almost a cer- 
tainty of involvement—unless by law, we impose 
upon ourselves certain drastic measures of protec- 
tion. 

It would be foolish, of course, to believe that 
legislation alone could keep this nation out of war. 
Obviously the paramount protection against war is 
a strong and enduring public opinion, a firm de- 
termination by the great majority of citizens to 
avoid it at any cost. But public opinion against war 
can be changed to popular clamor in its favor, and 
the change if it ever comes, will be brought about 
by those tragic incidents or situations which work 
powerfully upon the feelings or the profits of our 
people. 

Legislation, therefore, seems absolutely neces- 
sary. No law, to be sure, can prevent popular fury 
when a blockader, in some direct clash of rights 
and interests on the high seas, destroys American 
life or property. But law enacted to prevent huge 
national peril, by imposing sacrifice upon our citi- 
zens and regulating the exercises of their rights, 
can prevent these tragic incidents on the seas as 
well as other dangers, and so preserve our public 
opinion in favor of peace. 

So here, first of all, is a general proposal: 

Revision of the Neutrality Act—to prevent finan- 
cial involvement by our citizens and risks to their 
lives and property—is imperative, even if the em- 
bargo is retained. 

The safety of American lives and property, and 
hence of our national desire for peace, is gravely 
imperiled by the freedom permitted under the Neu- 
trality Act. Moreover, the Act offers no protection 
against the enormous hazards of creditor concern. 
The chief duty of Congress is to remove these 
present dangers by laying restrictions upon the 
wide liberty of our own nationals. 

If the safeguards proposed below are enacted, 











the sale of arms will no longer offer hazards, and 
the embargo may be lifted. But whether or not 
the arms traffic is permitted, the safeguards are of 
first importance. Revision which raises the embargo 
yet fails to legislate these safeguards will be tragic, 
since it will enormously increase our present serious 
peril. 

Hence, the problem of major importance before 
Congress is not legal neutrality, but safety for our- 
selves; not what to do about the embargo, but how 
to protect this nation from great, instant dangers 
—of which the arms traffic is merely a part. 

Our sale of commodities, with or without an 
embargo on arms, threatens serious embroilment 
with the belligerents. Only if Congress legislates 
the protections outlined below shall we be safe. 

1. Enact a carry provision forbidding American 
ships to transport any commodities whatever to 
belligerents and to neutrals for transshipment. 

The purpose of this clause is to prevent the sink- 
ing of our ships. It is obvious that all commodities 
intended for one warring nation are the object of 
capture or destruction by its enemy. If American 
bottoms attempt to carry supplies of any kind to 
a combatant nation, they will inevitably be sunk. 
Our seamen will die, our angered people will begin 
to cry for war. 

The provision will not stop the sale of American 
goods to belligerents; it will not clamp an embargo 
on our exports; but it will impose drastic restric- 
tion upon our shipping. American ships will be per- 
mitted to carry nothing to the fighting nations— 
no oil, no cotton, no scrap iron, no food, no arms 
or munitions, not even powder puffs or chewing 
gum. All goods purchased here by the warring 
countries will be taken away from our docks by 
foreign vessels—belligerent-owned or belligerent 
hired. 

Moreover, this law will keep our vessels from 
sailing out of neutral ports with belligerent sup- 
plies; for example, they could not clear from Vera 
Cruz with a cargo of oil for London. Nor can an 
American ship, embarking from any port, domestic 
or foreign, carry goods to a neutral nation if it 
were determined that the neutral intended to trans- 
fer the goods to a belligerent. 

The Neutrality Act previously embodied the 
stump of this law. But the clause was discretion- 
ary—that is, it was not to have been operative 
unless previously invoked by a special Presidential 
proclamation, and it would have kept from Ameri- 
can ships, not all commodities, but only those 
which the President might chose to name. This 
clause lapsed from the Act in May, 1939, and at 
present American ship owners are free to risk their 
vessels, their seamen’s lives and the national in- 
terest in peace by carrying war supplies (except 
arms) to the contestants. 

The carry clause should be enacted; it should be 
made mandatory in control and complete in cover- 
age. 

Moreover, both Congress and the public should 
be warned not to accept a substitute for the genu- 
ine article. The combat-area clause is not the true 
carry clause, although it has been mislabeled and 


widely publicized as such. This important point will 
be explained later. 

2. Enact a provision absolutely forbidding credit 
for all goods purchased by belligerents. 

Under the Neutrality Act, as it is applied at this 
time, the warring nations are free to buy goods on 
credit. During the World War they ran up huge 
bills in America; they can do the same thing now. 
They can order long invoices of every war supply 
except arms, and ask the American merchant: 
“Will you charge this, please?” 

Creditor concern or interest can be defined as 
the fervent desire of all investors in the war to 
get their money back. Among manufacturers and 
producers it is the desire to collect the bills owed 
them by the combatants. Extension of credit to a 
belligerent is an investment in his success, for the 
merchant wants to see his customer win, not made 
bankrupt by defeat. Creditor concern increases in 
intensity as business expands and the debts mount. 

The exporter’s interest in his customer is only 
one part of the thing we mean by creditor concern, 
but it is clear that if the debtor begins to lose the 
war, the creditors will soon begin to talk about 
American intervention. Financial entanglements of 
this nature are frequently said to be the thing that 
pulled us into the last war, and to be the major 
threat to our staying out of this one. 

Creditor concern on the part of merchants can 
be prevented only by a law which will prohibit 
charge accounts to the warring nations. It would 
apply to all commodities bought here by the com- 
batants—to munitions, wheat, clothing, everything 
without exception. It would require that all right, 
title or interest in goods must pass from the Ameri- 
can seller to a foreign government or its agent be- 
fore shipment from this country is permitted. 

Up to May, 1939, the Neutrality Act embodied 
a cash clause, but it was wholly discretionary, and 
the Executive was in no wise compelled to apply it. 
There is still a phrase in another part of the present 
law (Section 3) forbidding extension of credit to 
belligerents. But a proviso contained in the same 
section grants the President power to make ex- 
ception “in favor of ordinary commercial credits 
and short-term obligations.” The President has al- 
ready invoked his power under the proviso. That is 
why the belligerents may now buy all their sup- 
plies, except arms, on account. 

The credit provision should be immediately en- 
acted into law and stripped of all grants of dis- 
cretionary power. 

Congress realizes, of course, that not long after 
it has legislated the credit clause there will be great 
pressure for repeal. That will be because the bel- 
ligerents cannot long continue to pay cash for their 
purchases, and as soon as their money runs out 
they will set up a clamor for goods on account. Our 
merchants, eager for the profitable business, will 
be willing to extend credit and enormous pressure 
will be put on Congress to withdraw restrictions. 

At that time it will be just as important for Con- 
gress to retain, as it is now for Congress to enact, 
the no-credit provisions. 

(To be continued next week) 
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SODALITY MOVES APACE 
WITH NEEDS OF THE TIMES 


Its slogan for centuries: “To Christ through Mary” 


DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 











WHEN you and I were young (Maggie or Michael), 
our pastor Sunday after Sunday rose in the pulpit 
and intoned: “Next Sunday, the first Sunday of 
the month, the Married Men’s Sodality will go to 
Holy Communion. . . . Next Sunday, the second 
Sunday of the month, the Married Ladies’ Sodality 
. . . the third Sunday, Young Men’s Sodality .. . 
fourth, Young Ladies.” And we knew that at the 
eight o’clock Mass the center pews way up near 
the main altar would be reserved for men and 
women, with ribbons around their necks. 

We took that for granted. What we did not pause 
to think about was the fact that the Sodality of 
Our Lady was still, in those strangely distant 
days before the Decree on Frequent Communion, 
fighting the battle against Jansenism. “Infrequent 
Holy Communion; you are not worthy?” cried the 
Jansenist with extreme plausibility. “Frequent 
Holy Communion that you may become worthy,” 
cried the Sodality. And the Church used that or- 
ganization to keep Jesus Christ in the hearts of 
His people. 

Well, you and I are not so young any more, 
Maggie and Michael. But if you will drop around 
during the summer months, you will find the So- 
dality of Our Lady in a slightly different rdle. It 
has gone back about 375 years to the days when 
the Church was fighting not Jansenism but the 
Protestant revolt; the revolt that drove Christ from 
the altars, Mary from the shrines, and the Church 
out of all forms of public life. In those black days, 
the Sodality was organized as a crack regiment to 
bring Christ back to His ruined tabernacles. 

So if you dropped into the Shirley-Savoy Hotel 
in Denver, the College of Our Lady of the Lake in 
San Antonio, the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
Fordham University in New York, or the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago, you would find just short of 5,000 
Sodalists gathered for six days of intensive training 
in how to be an outstanding Catholic leader, how 
to fight for the cause of Christ, and how to meet 
the anti-Christian forces of the year 1939 with in- 
telligent Catholicity. The 5,000 would be almost 
equally divided between the lay students and the 
priests and religious. But you would find them 
united in a deep love for the Sodality’s slogan: “To 
Christ through Mary,” and determined that Christ 
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and Mary should dominate their living and shape 
their careers. 

Probably the easiest thing in the world is to start 
a new organization. Anything new has a bright and 
shiny appeal. The newspapers play it up. The curi- 
ous come questing. The inquisitive nose about it. 
The novelty-seekers wax enthusiastic. Anything 
that is old and established is likely to be overlooked. 

Well, the Sodality of Our Lady is old even in the 
Church. It was founded in the Roman College to 
teach the best students of the school how to live 
the full Catholic life. It fought Protestantism under 
Canisius in Austria and Germany, under a hundred 
stirring leaders in France, Switzerland, Belgium 
and Holland. An army and navy of Sodalists 
marched out to turn back the Turk at Vienna and 
Lepanto. And, in those early days, no women were 
admitted to the Sodality. It was a “Men Only” 
organization. (Women, if you are curious, have been 
admitted for slightly over 100 years.) The Sodality 
crossed the seas with the early missionaries of the 
Americas. No city of Europe, no mission of Asia 
but felt its influence. 

But the Sodality in the United States is too in- 
terested in its modern mission to spend much time 
on the past. There are in this country over 12,000 
organized and active Sodalities of Our Lady, mak- 
ing it, unless I am very much mistaken, the largest 
Catholic organization in the country. 

Frankly I will admit that there was a time when 
the Sodality had for its patron Saint the Sleeping 
Beauty, and when its activities consisted, beyond 
this all important task of Frequent Communion, in 
social life and athletic contests. St. Aloysius So- 
dality wallopped St. Martin of Tours with consider- 
able regularity. St. Agnes played hostess at a tea 
and card party to St. Agatha and the Visitation. 
And in the unwritten history of the Church in 
America is the happy record of the money made 
by Sodalities to help build our churches, found our 
schools, and pay for the tuition of young men 
studying for the priesthood. 

Holy Communion, social and athletic life con- 
tinue today. In many places, for instance, mem- 
bership in the CYO is permitted only to those who 
can show prior membership in the Sodality of Our 
Lady. But if any of you want to see the Sodality as 


























it really is today and as it was meant to be by 
force of its rule, then be good enough to join the 
5,000 at the Summer School of Catholic Action. 

The first rule of the Sodality lays down its objec- 
tive: A Catholic life of more than ordinary Christ- 
like character; devotion to the cause of Christ as 
exemplified by Mary; zeal for souls; and an intelli- 
gent defense of the Church. So you move with the 
crowd to the first class of the day, obligatory for 
all. Class? Well, in a way. For it is Mass, liturgi- 
cally celebrated, with the entire congregation tak- 
ing active part, reciting the acolytes’ prayers, of- 
fering up “Your Sacrifice and Mine” in union with 
the priest at the altar. 

Immediately they swing into the first formal 
session: “What is Needed for Catholic Activity?” 
and in six days, six priests present to them the an- 
swer: Good lay leaders, priestly direction, a clear 
program, adequate publicity, knowledge of the lit- 
erature of the Faith, spiritual motivation and drive. 
The first class in the afternoon brings them to- 
gether again for a prayerful discussion of Mary’s 
place in modern life, and the way in which Sodal- 
ists can live her life. Morning class and afternoon’s 
discussion both end with the entire group joined in 
mental prayer. 

Because there are so many kinds of Sodalities in 
the group, they then divide. If you will tell me what 
type you are interested in, I shall direct you. There 
is a class of organization for Men’s Parish Sodali- 
ties, of which there are over 650 active units in the 
country; another for Women’s Parish Sodalities, 
with well in advance of 5,000 units; another for 
university and college Sodalities, which exist in 
eighty per cent of the Catholic colleges of the land 
(well over 225 sent delegates to the Schools this 
summer); still another for Sodalities in Schools 
of Nursing, of which ninety per cent possess active 
Sodalities; another division for high schools and 
academies, which number at present 4,500 active 
Sodalities; and a final division for Sodalities in 
grammar schools, which have sprung up at a tre- 
mendous rate during the last two years. 

In these classes, the purposes, ideals, and pro- 
gram of the Sodality are adapted to the particular 
needs of each group, a tremendous task, since, 
though their ideals are naturally the same, the 
methods of reaching those ideals are so different. 
And to each is explained in practical detail how to 
attain the Christlike character in imitation of 
Mary, how best to advance the cause of Christ and 
service souls, and how to defend the Church today 
against the attacks of today’s enemies. 

Three hours of electives, interrupted by lunch, 
give you some idea of the breadth of the Sodality’s 
program and interests. There are classes for priests 
on subjects to discuss with their Sodalists; for di- 
rectors and moderators on the modern presentation 
of religion; methods of teaching catechism are of- 
fered, and how most effectively to assist at Mass; 
Catholic literature, its creation and appreciation, 
democracy for Sodalists, mental prayer, vocational 
guidance, parliamentary law, Consumers’ Coopera- 
tives, study and discussion clubs, the leader’s per- 
sonal holiness, the Mystical Body in modern life, 


parish and school unions, Callider political science, 
and recreation according to the heart of youth and 
the mind of Christ—all these are presented. 

The day closes with the Sodalists assembling to 
thrash out in open forum the problems which con- 
front a modern Catholic who tries, through mem- 
bership in an organization, to advance the cause of 
Christ in his own soul and in the world about him. 

Then, just to prove that Sodalists are the gayest 
people in the world, they reassemble in the eve- 
nings for social events. I hope you will not miss 
these. Father George Nell, who knows more about 
how to entertain a crowd of young people than any- 
one in the country, puts on a party. They again 
gather for a varied and talent-full amateur hour. 
Later they present their own plays, often written 
as well as produced by themselves. There are song- 
fests, and supervised tours of the city they are 
visiting. 

I mention this Summer School merely because it 
indicates the extent of the program of the modern 
Sodality. Anyone who thinks of the Sodality as 
merely a prayer meeting, does not know the intense 
activity of the Sodality. Anyone who thinks of it as 
solely for women, has not met the Sodality in men’s 
schools and colleges or the magnificent body of 
picked men Sodalists working in parishes. Anyone 
who thinks of the Sodality as out of date does not 
know that today it is handling every important 
modern question, promoting credit unions and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, reading and producing Cath- 
olic literature, and facing a modern world with the 
wisdom of its four centuries and the adaptability of 
an organization long loved by the Saints, long ap- 
proved by the Popes. 

Whenever any new organization arises, I, after 
several years of experience with organizations, ask 
one question: “What sort of service are the mem- 
bers going to receive to carry on the work?” I 
always look back of the orator who pleads their 
cause to the man at the desk working out their 
programs and their services. Emotional appeals are 
easy. The constant flow of ideas and program ma- 
terial is a trying, taxing job. No organization will 
long continue which has not men all the time at 
work giving that organization systematic service, 
new ideas, new projects, new motives. 

To service the Sodality of Our Lady, the General 
of the Society of Jesus established in St. Louis a 
Central Office. To this he gave one sole instruc- 
tion: “Help any group or society which asks you 
for help.” That Central Office has been in charge 
of the present staff since the fall of 1925. At pres- 
ent there are on that Staff six priests whose only 
function is to serve and service the Sodality. Assist- 
ing them are forty lay associates who devote full 
and laborious days to supplying the Sodality 
throughout the country with whatever it needs. 

Because the function of the Sodality is to serve 
the parish priest in any way he may wish, con- 
sistent with the general purposes of personal sanc- 
tification and active Catholicism, and because the 
Sodality is to be in the case of schools a laboratory 
in which to practise the theory of the religion 
classroom, the Staff of the Central Office realized 
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that their work could not be confined to any one 
project, any one line of action. 

As the first project, the Staff set itself to develop 
programs of intensely spiritual but pleasantly ac- 
tive Catholicism suited to men’s parish Sodalities, 
women’s parish Sodalities, colleges, schools of nurs- 
ing, high schools and grammar schools. This was 
an enormous task, yet for nine years it has been an 
accomplished fact. The Work Chart, designed by 
Dorothy J. Willmann, and supplemented by the 
work of the priests on the Staff, brings to parish 
Sodalities a project or a program for every week 
of the year. These are all aimed to make the So- 
dalists better Catholics and more active leaders in 
the apostolate. To explain this Chart more fully, a 
Monthly Service goes to all interested parish So- 
dalities, working out in detail everything from ser- 
mons to be given to posters to be used in announc- 
ing the meetings. 

For the School Sodalities, J. Roger Lyons, S.J., 
has developed what is unquestionably the finest 
program ever offered to students. The Semester 
Outline, it is called; and this is the ninth continu- 
ous year that it has offered to schools complete 
weekly meetings embracing the spiritual life, the 
intelligent interest, the wide Catholic possibilities 
of their student body. And to supplement and am- 
plify this, a monthly service, different in character 
for each major type of school, goes out to all 
schools that wish it. 

An organization like the Sodality needs a wide 
and varied literature. With years this, in the case 
of the Sodality, has been carefully developed. The 
Queen’s Work is the official magazine which goes 
monthly to 85,000 subscribers. The Faculty Moder- 
ator and The Director’s Service are offered month- 
ly to directors and guides of youth. The Sodalist 
Nurse goes only to Schools of Nursing. Sodality 
Union News and The School Digest serve parishes 
and schools, respectively. Booklets for officers, for 
each of the Sodality’s essential committees, for 
guidance in mental prayer, for study and discussion 
groups, for liturgical committees, all have been 
carefully developed. 

Sodality interests are necessarily wide. Charity 
and apostolic projects are constantly presented to 
and expected of the Sodalist. Thus the Christmas 
Bundle Drive has become an affair of tremendous 
national importance. Lent has become a time of 
systematic and widespread effective Sodality char- 
ity. Yet, because it was felt that we could not meet 
the Communist with merely a negative program, 
Consumers’ Cooperatives were presented to Sodal- 
ists, and within two years, hundreds of Sodalities 
under the guidance of George McDonald, S.J., have 
established and started to operate them. Because 
we cannot save democracy unless we live it, correct 
methods of democratic elections, the application of 
democratic principles to the government of their 
Sodalities have been presented by Edward Dowling, 
S.J. There are thousands of Catholics who are in- 
terested in writing, preferably Catholic stories and 
articles; Herbert Walker, S.J., through the Scriv- 
eners teaches them not merely how to write but 
how to obtain a publisher; as, through his courses 
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and book on Parliamentary Law, he trains Sodal- 
ists to the correct administration of a meeting. 

The Sodality has made available services from 
centers not actually established in its Central Office. 
Its recreational service, the parties to be offered, 
the games to be played, the concerts to be given, 
is offered in collaboration with the Rev. George 
Nell, famous for his Parish Cooperative. A group 
of young seminarians at St. Mary’s, Kansas, devel- 
oped a series of programs and studies that met the 
problem of Rural Sodalities and adapted the 4 H 
Clubs to the needs of Catholic parishes and schools. 
Interest in the liturgy was stimulated through the 
books and lectures of Gerald Ellard, S.J., one of 
the country’s leading authorities on the subject. 

In several centers, full time field secretaries, 
priests with wide organizational experience, were 
assigned to work for the Sodality in their district. 
Typical of these priests are Francis P. LeBuffe, 
S.J., of New York, Martin Carrabine, S.J., of Chi- 
cago, Edward Weisenberg, S.J., of Kansas, Charles 
Leahy, S.J., of Los Angeles, Richard Rooney, S.J., 
of Boston. 

Parish Sodalities in seventy-two major centers 
have been associated into parish unions, whose 
main objective is to strengthen the effectiveness of 
the individual parish Sodality; and these unions 
are, in the overwhelming number of cases, in 
charge of members of the diocesan clergy. 

Each alternate year, the Staff of the Central 
Office conducts a national Students’ Spiritual Lead- 
ership Convention. The Convention in 1938 was 
attended by 15,000 Sodalists. Miss Willmann and 
Father Walker conduct the Parish Organizational 
Institute, intensive courses given in the evenings, 
during which priest and lay leaders meet to thrash 
out their organization problems. 

Most encouraging of all, perhaps, is the service 
now rendered by the Sodality’s Central Office to 
Seminaries. In many of these, young men, in train- 
ing for the priesthood, are following a program 
worked out by the Central Office, which program 
includes reference not merely to the Sodality but to 
other organizations at work for Catholic interests. 

In all this, the priests of the Central Office insist 
on a few major points: 

1. They are merely a service organization. They 
have no power or control whatsoever even over 
affiliated Sodalities. 

2. The Bishop is the only one who can establish a 
Sodality. He remains the superior, the head; the 
first obedience of Sodalists is to him. The Central 
Office is happiest when the Bishop most freely, and 
according to his own needs and desires, uses the 
Sodalities in his diocese. 

3. It is the obligation of the Sodality to collaborate 
as far as possible with other organizations. Sodal- 
ists are urged to affiliate with the N.C.W.C. They 
are urged to be interested in all things that are 
Catholic. 

4. Though the first interest of the Staff of the Cen- 
tral Office is naturally the Sodality, they are more 
than eager to serve any individual or any society 
that calls on them. In the past they have. In the 
future they hope for that same privilege. 























SO NARROWLY, MR. WELLS, 
YOU HOLD YOUR DOGMAS! 
HILAIRE BELLOC 











MY dear Wells: I see in the newspapers that you 
have done me the great honor of singling me out 
in a recent book of yours as a Catholic who puzzles 
you. It seems (unless I misunderstand the review- 
ers) that you cannot understand how a man can 
be of my sect or persuasion (or whatever term you 
use in connection with religion) if he have enough 
intelligence to be what you call a “scoffer”—that 
is, I suppose, a person who laughs at shams—and 
capable of appreciating evidence and rational proc- 
esses of thought. You are quite sure that a Catholic 
must be devoid of a sense of humor in the presence 
of pompous make-believe or, alternatively, that 
he does not believe what he pretends to believe. 
You clinched this (again according to the reviewers 
who profess to quote your words) by asking “what 
I think about when I am at Mass.” 

I take it that this last question is a rhetorical 
question. Were I to take it literally, it would be too 
easy to answer; when I go to Mass which I do 
pretty frequently (“even on weekdays,” as the 
shocked French spy wrote of Catholic soldiers 
whom he was detailed to shadow) I think of what 
money is coming in to me, of what I shall have to 
spend, of what weather we are likely to have, 
whether I need really have that tooth pulled out, 
and so on. These thoughts are called by theologians 
“distractions.” I do my best to put them away but 
they are as persistent as mosquitoes in Lapland. 

In the intervals of my distractions I follow the 
Divine Mysteries. I worship the Real Presence of 
my Redeemer and I give thanks—too briefly. 

What you clearly meant was: “How can a man 
of my capacities and experience go through the 
absurd pretence of taking Catholic doctrine seri- 
ously.” That is what I have to explain to you; and 
I am very much astonished that after so many 
years of reading and travel you should still be at 
fault on so simple and universal a matter. The 
world is full of millions upon millions who take 
Catholic doctrine seriously, accept it fully and re- 
gard the authority from which it emanates, that is, 
the Catholic Church, as by far the most important 
institution known to man because it answers right- 
ly and with Divine inspiration those questions 
which are of unique importance. 

You know this as well as I do. You know that 
the world is full of this sort of people and you prob- 
ably know, though foreign news leaks to England 
slowly and in distorted form, that their weight 
upon opinion and their general effect is nowadays 
increasing rather than diminishing. But you still 
seem to regard our attitude as incomprehensible. 

Now, my dear Wells, the boot is on the other leg. 
We know all about your sort. We understand why 
a man is materialist or agnostic; but you do not 


seem to understand why a man is anything else, 
unless it be because he suffers from illusions which 
will not stand for a moment against evidence ra- 
tionally considered. This is because you firmly hold 
a certain dogma, and this dogma is that things can 
only be known by repeated experiment and meas- 
urement: in other words, that all true knowledge 
is of the same sort as that acquired in the pursuit 
of physical science. You admit the evidence of your 
senses, and I suppose you would admit deduction 
from first principles. You admit certain general 
statements which can be submitted to repeated ex- 
amination, accept no other form of knowledge. 

It is equally a fact that we have in the real world 
a moral thing called “Goodness” and a transcen- 
dent form of goodness called “Holiness.” I find an 
institution existing among men which permanently 
and persistently upholds and propagates these two 
things, Goodness and Holiness. Having discovered 
such a personality, I further find it to be consistent 
in all it says. I find it to be of universal effect for 
the propagation of these certainly existing things. 
I therefore accept its authority in this supremely 
important spiritual field. 

If that authority contradicted reason and experi- 
ence no man could honestly accept it, but it does 
not do so, even in its most unfamiliar affirmations. 
For instance, no one denies that such and such a 
repeated physical process may be termed “a law” 
when it has been proved by experiment to be in- 
variable so far as experiment can reach; but what 
we deny and you affirm is that this law is inviolable. 
We admit the possibility of exception, you dogmati- 
cally deny that possibility. 

The same is true of the transcendental affirma- 
tions such as that of the Blessed Trinity, of the 
Real Presence, of Immortality, of personal good 
and evil consequence after this life. You may say: 
“My dogma forbids me to accept any of these 
things,” but why do you take it for granted that 
everyone else must subscribe to your dogma? 

If you were presented with a miracle you would 
begin by denying that it was a miracle or by postu- 
lating that it never happened. I should examine the 
evidence for it as I would for anything else, and I 
conceive that my attitude is the more rational of 
the two, for mine is rationally comprehensive, 
yours is irrationally exclusive. 

You hold your dogma so narrowly that you can- 
not conceive what that mind must be like which 
does not subscribe to your dogma. There is here a 
lack of imagination in you, and a lack of compre- 
hension of your fellow beings, outside a certain 
limited circle wherein your own experience falls. 

I would suggest to you two subjects of observa- 
tion. The first is the philosophical supports for any 
one Catholic doctrine which you find most absurd. 
The other is the real character, actions and con- 
clusions of some Catholic fellow-citizen whose life 
and opinions you can closely follow. 

If you will pursue such a course of observation 
you may well not be convinced that we are in the 
right, but you will certainly be convinced that there 
is another interpretation of the world around us 
than your own. 
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SOVIET-NAZI COMPACT 
STUMPS THE PARTY IN U.S. A. 


Reds have not a leg to stand on, only a limb to sit on 


WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 














THE American public has long ears and a short 
memory. We listen avidly to every pronouncement 
of the most assiduous propagandist and forget with 
the dreamy nonchalance of a three-year-old child. 
In the process, however, too often it is the false- 
hood of yesterday that clings the more easily, 
while the truth of eternity is lost in transition. 

The one prize contradiction of the century that 
must not be forgotten is the recent nose-dive of 
Stalin and his all-star troupers. Mr. Browder and 
the boys are very anxious to forget it. They want 
the American public to put it out of their minds. 
Already they have rolled out the barrel of red-her- 
rings and are tossing them in every direction to be 
caught by the yawning mouths of the Stalinist 
trained seals: the Russian-Nazi peace pact is not 
important; the vital issue of the day is the 1940 
election in America; and peace in the world depends 
upon the immediate solution of our own economic 
problems. But this glorious “‘peace’’ move of the 
Communists must not be side-swiped. For the pro- 
tection of American democracy it must be kept 
alive. 

For the first time, the press rang the bell, as a 
unit, on the Communists. Not one of them missed 
the point. The Reds are on the run. Keep them 
going. The New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune went so far as to ask the Daily Worker 
for a statement the day the pact was signed. The 
Daily Worker was the only paper that had not been 
informed. They had to wait until the following day 
to learn from their Moscow “correspondent” if it 
were really true. The heart-broken fellow-travelers 
throughout the world sent up the wail, when the 
news broke: “Say it ain’t so, Joe, say it ain’t so!” 
But Mr. Stalin kept on “saying nothing.” 

If the Communists of America had come out in 
the beginning, as Russia has by her actions consis- 
tently, and let it be known that Russia is a dictator- 
ship, interested only in building up Russia, by any 
means fair or foul, they would not today be squirm- 
ing so grotesquely in their red-faced confusion. 

For months on end we have been bombarded 
with an unending series of broadsides on democ- 
racy, aggression, the rights of independent nations, 
collective security, peace. A constant campaign of 
propaganda has kept the public at fever-pitch in its 
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hatred for Hitler. Ridicule, vilification, slander, 
bombast, mass protests of every kind have been 
used to demonstrate the undying enmity between 
Communist “democracy” and Nazi brutality, the 
unbreakable union of the same democracy with 
similar democracies in every part of the world. 

The Soviet Union was the one, great, immutable 
bulwark against the aggression of Fascism. Not 
even the United States could equal her in her zeal. 
Browder, however, conceded us second place, as he 
said in a speech on April 2: “The United States is 
potentially the second great center of world resis- 
tance to Fascist conquest.” 

The line of argument, more or less vehement, 
ran along in the vein of the remarks of V. J. Jer- 
ome, as quoted from the Daily Worker, April 3: 

The most urgent need is to awaken the bourgeois- 

democracies to realize their own mortal danger, to 

stiffen the back-bone of the people’s resistance, so 
that they will throw out their Chamberlains, and 
together with the great Soviet land, offer a solid 
front to the aggressors. . . . Today such converted 
resistance alone can defeat Fascism. Any other issue 
raised at this time, any insidious emphasis encour- 

aging passivity arnong the non-aggressor states, is a 

direct betrayal of the interests of their peoples and 

and an aid to Fascism. . . . The Soviet Union stands 
ready to unite with all lands and peoples for the 
common fight against Fascism. 

On August 23, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
resolved te approve the foreign policy of the Gov- 
ernment gnd.to ratify the non-aggression pact be- 
tween the, USS§% and Germany. Gn September 1, 
Germany ;inVadgd Poland. The dove that barked 
like a dog, cé contentedly. Thé Communists in 
America have rpt a leg to stand on—only a limb 
to sit on. 

It was left Molotov to explain. He paints 
the picture in the Daily Worker for September 2. 
The British-French-Soviet conferences bogged 
down for two reasons. The first, Great Britain and 
France were seeking a mutual-assistance pact with 
the Soviet because they needed her help badly. The 
pact was one of mutual assistance, but according to 
the “Commies” the “assistance” was evident but 
the “mutual” part was missing. If there was to be 
equal assistance given to Poland, the Soviets stated, 
they would have to rush their troops into Poland 
where they could get at the “dirty” Fascists. (The 


























same “dirty” Fascists with whom they had been 
dickering for months on a non-aggression pact.) 
Poland would have none of that. The Poles knew 
what it meant to have Russian troops rushing 
onto her soil. Leeches, blood-suckers and ticks are 
hard to be rid of, once given the right of way. The 
Soviet accused Great Britain of instigating and en- 
couraging the Polish resistance. Evidently, judging 
from consequent events, Russia was interested in 
Poland, not for Poland but for herself. This ex- 
plains, also, why Poland remained calm and indif- 
ferent after the “putsch-pact” with Hitler. Not, as 
the Communists claim, that they looked upon it as 
a great step toward peace. 

The second reason why the Russians balked with 
Great Britain and France was that the English 
were sending only second-rate debaters to the 
Council. They had no power to make agreements 
either. So, the Soviets strung along with their im- 
perialist bargainers, until the time was ripe and 
then they bade a fond farewell and went off and 
signed a nice little peace pact with the world’s all- 
time aggressor. How far the alliance extends can 
only be surmised, but Molotov has a significant 
sentence that might be kept in the file for future 
reference. He says: 

The Soviet-German non-aggression pact spells a new 
turn in the development of Europe, a turn towards 
improvement of relations between the two largest 
states of Europe. This pact not only eliminates the 
menace of war with Germany, narrows down the 
zone of possible hostilities in Europe and serves 
thereby the cause of universal peace; it must open 
to us new possibilities of increasing our strength, of 
further consolidation of our positions, of further 
growth of the influence of the Soviet Union on inter- 
national developments. 

It will be interesting and perhaps terrifying to 
watch those developments. 

Looking at the picture through the colored 
glasses of a Soviet statesman the affair is logical, 
consistent, and an addition to the credit side of the 
ledger. Russia had to save her skin. Hitler was a 
constant threat. If he took Poland the threat would 
be the greater, for Germany would be the greater. 
If the Russians were to come in with England they 
did not intend to be merely blocking half-backs, 
forming interference; they would carry the ball and 
make the touchdowns or they would not play. Rus- 
sia was about as interested in saving Poland as she 
is in preserving the Constitution of the United 
States. As Molotov told the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR: “Is it really difficult to understand that the 
USSR is pursuing and will continue to pursue its 
own independent policy, based on the interests of 
the people of the USSR and only their interests?” 
(prolonged applause). 

What, then, about aggression, Mr. Molotov, and 
the Hitler domination of Europe and the betrayal 
of Munich through appeasement? He replies: 

The non-aggression pact between the USSR and 

Germany marks a turning point in the history of 

Europe and not only of Europe. Only yesterday the 

German Fascists were pursuing a foreign policy hos- 

tile to us. Yes, only yesterday we were enemies in 

the sphere of foreign relations. Today, however, 
the situation is changed and we are enemies no 
longer. . . . We have always stood for amity between 





the peoples of the Soviet Union and the German 

people. 

But, Mr. Molotov, the pact is not between the 
Soviet Union and the German people, but with 
Germany, the Fascist State that has persecuted the 
Jew and the Christian and swept along to power by 
aggression, which you have thundered against so 
much. But Mr. Molotov does not answer. 

Mr. Browder, however, answered the questions 
of the news reporters the day he got word from his 
Moscow “correspondent.” He was asked how the 
pact is going to help Poland avert aggression. The 
reply: “First of all by giving Poland an example 
of how to stop aggression!” With what? The thun- 
der of German guns over Poland tonight tells how 
powerful an example Soviet Russia gave, not to 
Poland, but to Germany in the defense of Fascism. 

I hold no brief for Great Britain or France. Like 
Soviet Russia, they are fighting to save their skins. 
They are forced to do it one way. The Communists, 
according to their claim, “forced’’ Germany to ac- 
cede to theirs. Poland chose what seemed the lesser 
of two evils. No doubt, Britain and France hoped 
to use Russia, and Russia was intent to make use 
of them. The traders would not play with the load- 
ed dice unless they could use their own. If the So- 
viets had been sincere about the independence of 
Poland, even though she could make no headway 
with England and France, there never would have 
been a pact to support the aggressor, Germany. 
Frustrated in their designs upon the democracies, 
they sacrificed the Communist International 
throughout the world, to save the Soviets. A repeti- 
tion of the sacrifice of the Communist International 
as in Spain! Krivitsky brought out the point that 
once in power, or seemingly in power, the Com- 
intern ignored the members of the Communist In- 
ternational who had prepared the ground work for 
the Spanish upheaval. We can not say that we are 
sorry for America that the step was necessary. 

Collective security is gone. We shall not be both- 
ered with it again. “Appeasement” can no longer 
be used to send shivers down the Communist sym- 
pathizers’ spine. The bogey of Fascism and “heil- 
ing” of Hitler with brick-bats is still on the books 
for awhile, it seems. Once that elusive Moscow cor- 
respondent lets his Communist buddies in America 
know that Stalin and Hitler are buddies now, the 
soft-pedal will be pushed down on that one. 

In the meantime it would be well for the Ameri- 
can public of the long ears and short memory to 
recall that the Nazi-Soviet pact has cut short the 
Communists’ hope to have us over there. The plan, 
apparently, was to stir up the country war-fever by 
a constant pounding of hatred against Hitler, to 
discredit Chamberlain by making the word “ap- 
peasement” so odious that any attempt at a peace- 
ful settlement of international affairs would be 
treason; at the same time to urge collective secur- 
ity for the “four democracies,” so that if the Nazi- 
Soviet love match turned sour, Russia would not be 
left to her own weakness. If it succeeded, as it has, 
the Soviets could step aside just as easily then as 
now. We should be in a nice position now if we 
had followed the siren call of collective security. 
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LAWLESS AMERICANS 


IN a recent address, Orlando S. Loomis, chairman 
of the Wisconsin Crime Conference, stated that in 
the United States a major crime is committed 
every twenty-one seconds. Since 1890, the annual 
murder rate has increased by 350 per cent. We 
have seventeen murders and fourteen manslaugh- 
ters daily. The annual cost of crime is about $15,- 
000,000,000, or one-fourth of the national income. 

t may be objected that these figures do not give 
a true picture. How do they compare with those 
submitted by other countries? 

According to Mr. Loomis, our general crime rate 
is seven times that of England, Scotland and Wales. 
We have twice as many murders as Italy, ten 
times as many as Japan, and thirty-six times as 
many as England or Switzerland. In crimes against 
property, our record is even more appalling. Our 
crime rate is now fifty per cent higher than it was 
in 1926, and every year adds new confirmation to 
the statement made more than a decade ago by 
Raymond B. Fosdick, that of all peoples in the 
world, we are the least law-abiding. 

While it can be said with truth that these figures 
should cause us to hang our heads in shame, it 
should be pointed out that this is a useless gesture, 
unless it is a prelude to action. While we sit down 
to weep, the criminal plans new crimes. 

Some degree of the American propensity to com- 
mit crime is due to the fact that the average crim- 
inal thinks that he can avoid punishment. In this 
conclusion, he is frequently justified by the facts. 
Poor police work permits him to escape detection, 
and if he is caught he can rely upon the combined 
influence of a criminal lawyer who has also escaped 
detection, and juries that are indifferent to the 
growth of crime. To this influence, can often be 
added a careless or corrupt public prosecutor, and 
probation and parole systems controlled by politi- 
cians in league with criminals. 

No doubt crime would decrease, were punishment 
for crime sure and swift, but something more than 
effective police and prosecutors is needed. At best, 
their influence in suppressing crime is indirect. The 
root of all crime is found in the soul of the man 
who knows that what he proposes to do is wrong, 
and knowing that it is wrong, does it. Since in many 
cases, it is morally impossible to destroy this root, 
it is the duty of the state to encourage every 
agency which strives so to train the minds and 
hearts of boys and girls that they will deliberately 
choose to refrain from evil and to practise virtue. 
Children educated in this manner are the strongest 
bulwark against public disorder, the surest safe- 
guard for the years to come. 

Every year we build new jails to house our grow- 
ing army of criminals. That army will continue to 
grow as long as the vast majority of our children 
are trained in schools which ignore the law of God, 
and then expect our young people to obey the law 
of the state. By breeding indifference to religion, 
the secularized school unwittingly breeds lawless- 
ness. 
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EDITOR 
——T> 


THROUGH HIM ALONE 


CONGRESS convened this Thursday, the Feast of 
Saint Matthew, the Apostle. On that morning 
throughout the world the priests at the altar read 
the words from the thirty-sixth Psalm: “The mouth 
of the righteous speaketh wisdom, and his tongue 
talketh wisdom: the law of God is in his heart.” 
As long as Congress is in session, we can do our 
country a real service by asking Almighty God to 
give all public officials wisdom and judgment in 
these trying times, and to direct their hearts to 
His law. Without His powerful aid, we can do noth- 
ing, but by His blessing we shall live in peace. 


BETTER BE SLOW 7 


WAR inevitably produces a variety of mental 
aberrations, most of which, happily, are tran- 
sient. One of the most curious which has yet 
appeared is furnished by Arthur Krock, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the New York Times 
who suggests in his letter of September 6 that 
the country dispense with the legislative branch 
of the Government. It would be well, he thinks, 
should public opinion, stimulated by the Presi- 
dent’s cleverness, “persuade Congress alto- 
gether to give up legislating foreign policy in 
advance, leaving to its government the conduct 
of that policy.” 

The suggestion that the Government of the 
United States consists, or should consist, of one 
man, the President, is nothing less than amaz- 
ing. No doubt Mr. Krock has no love for dic- 
tators abroad, but we have never read a more 
forthright plea for a dictator at home. Hitler 
himself could hardly desire a larger grant of 
authority. Nor can Mr. Krock await with 
patience that unhappy moment (which may 
God in His infinite mercy avert) when we are 
at war with Germany. He wants his dictator 
without delay. 

Mr. Krock’s yearnings are shared only by 
those Americans who have never quite under- 
stood either what the Constitution is, or the 
fact that it is in force for twenty-four hours of 
the day, year in and year out. We are happy 
to observe that Senator Borah is not one of 
these unenlightened Americans. After consult- 
ing with Senators Nye, Vandenberg, Townsend 
and Barbour, he has announced that he will 


— — 








IRIALS 
——— 


WAR AT HOME 


THE House Committee which will conduct an in- 
vestigation of the National Labor Relations Board 
has completed its preliminary work. There is real 
danger at this time that the debated topic of neu- 
trality will occupy the Government’s attention to 
the exclusion of all others, as though we had no 
battle for democracy to fight at home. We intend 
to keep our young men out of Europe, but labor 
wars, more disastrous than we have experienced, 
must not be permitted to flare up in the United 
States. If the Board is not serving the public as it 
should, we cannot know that fact too soon. 


)W THAN CLEVER 


resist every attempt to gag or restrict freedom 
of debate on legislation proposed at the special 
session of Congress. 

Like most Americans, these Senators reject 
the theory that whenever war breaks out in 
Europe, Congress should turn its constitutional 
rights and duties over to the President. There- 
after, according to Mr. Krock, the President 
shall be subject only to “international law, the 
penal statutes, and the will of the American 
people.” The obligations placed upon the Presi- 
dent by that will are to be measured, of course, 
by the President himself. Acceptance of this 
theory means that Mr. Roosevelt will exchange 
his limited constitutional powers for the un- 
limited powers of the dictator, and quietly scrap 
the American Government. 

Probably the most important task in the 
Government today is the conduct of its foreign 
policy. It can lead us into war, and it can, and 
must, keep us out of war. The task bristles with 
difficulties, but all can be avoided if we keep 
our heads cool, and understand that it is better 
to be right than to be clever. The job of this 
Government is not to save democracy in 
Europe, but to keep us out of a war which will 
utterly destroy democracy in the United States. 
If there was ever a time when the Senate should 
insist upon free discussion of national prob- 
lems, it is the present. 

Once convened, Congress should remain in 
permanent session. We cannot entrust our 
peace, now or at any other time, to the judg- 
ment of one man. 


SSS 


WHY COMMUNISM GROWS 


ONLY a few months ago, when the Communist 
regime in Spain began to fall, American news- 
papers, with a few exceptions, set before their 
readers a series of gloomy forecasts. Mussolini, it 
was said, would never surrender the Balearic Is- 
lands, and Hitler would use Spain as a permanent 
base of operations in his war against the “democ- 
racies.”” Franco would be obliged to fulfil his obli- 
gations to Italy and the Reich, and hereafter the 
rich Peninsula would be little more than an ap- 
panage of these two countries. 

In view of what has actually taken place in Spain 
since the rout of the Communists, no man in his 
sense would claim that today Franco has become 
the tool of Hitler and Mussolini, or that the Gov- 
ernment, now struggling heroically to repair the 
ravages of war, is in the least degree “Fascist.” But 
it was interesting to listen to Hugh Gibson, former 
American Ambassador to Belgium, who in a speech 
broadcast from England last week, gave his conclu- 
sions after an investigation of the present situation 
in Spain. All fear that Hitler or Mussolini might 
control Franco is now seen to be baseless. It is quite 
obvious that Spain will be controlled only by the 
Spanish people who, Mr. Gibson believes, have en- 
trusted more power to General Franco than any 
ruler of Spain has ever enjoyed, simply because 
they are confident that he will use it wisely. 

It is good to have this assurance from an investi- 
gator like Mr. Gibson. But it is well to note, as a 
lesson for ourselves, that according to General 
Franco, quoted directly by Mr. Gibson, “all the ills 
of Spain could by no means be attributed to the 
Reds.” General Franco asserts that the upper 
classes shirked their responsibilities, with the re- 
sult that “the poor and the ignorant were griev- 
ously neglected,” and in them, “the Reds found a 
rich field.” It is, therefore, the aim of the Franco 
Government “to create a regime of such fairness 
that subversive propaganda will never again gain a 
foothold.” 

The civilized world, or what is left of it, will fol- 
low General Franco with interest, as he carries 
through the work to which he has dedicated him- 
self. He has made a beginning which all who love 
freedom must applaud. He has brought to justice 
thieves and murderers who plied their trade in 
Spain in the name of government, but he has made 
no reprisals. He has vigorously asserted the au- 
thority of the government in all fields to which that 
authority properly reaches, but he has refused to 
exercise it in fields which are best left to private 
initiative and control. While making every effort to 
advance the country’s material interests, he has 
been keenly aware that good citizens are the coun- 
try’s greatest wealth, and to attain this end, he has 
encouraged, as Washington thought that we Amer- 
icans should ever encourage, schools and colleges 
which will give the rising generation of Spain an 
education which embraces the teaching of religion, 
and of a moral code based upon religion. 

But what is the lesson for us? 
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It is found, we think, in the significant words in 
which General Franco ascribes the rise of the Red 
influence in Spain to neglect of the poor and the 
ignorant. It will not help us to point a finger of 
scorn at the classes who in pre-war Spain saw the 
wounded man lying on the roadside, and instead of 
dismounting with the Samaritan, rode on with the 
priest. What alone will help us is to count our 
Samaritans in the United States, and thereafter 
take counsel how to increase their number. For no 
nation has enough of them, not even ours. 

The backings and fillings of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the last six years have not notably bettered 
the lot of the poor. It has put millions on the relief 
rolls, but it has not yet established conditions under 
which every sober and industrious man can secure 
work at a wage which will support him and his 
family in decent comfort. Its very failure, however, 
has emphasized the unhappy truth that we have 
“submerged classes” in this country, and that we 
are not working successfully, if we are working at 
all, to improve their condition. 

That awareness is a gain. But it must be some- 
thing more. From it should spring a determination 
by the Government, and still more by every citizen, 
to do all that is possible to help the poor and the 
neglected. 

Refutations of the philosophy of Communism are 
necessary, but we do far more to break the influ- 
ence of Communism by destroying the evils which 
supply Communists with a text. The most powerful 
agency for the spread of Communism in this coun- 
try, and in every other, is not the Communist, but 
the oppressor of the poor, the man who profits 
by financial and economic conditions which make 
the worker’s status little better than that of a serf. 
Eliminate the men who pay slave wages, and who 
force employes to labor under conditions to which 
no slave-owner of old would expose his human 
chattels, and Communism ceases to be a danger. 


FOR JACKIE'S SAKE 


SHE paused and wrote: “I am not reading much 
war news. It’s all too horrible, and I can think of it 
only in terms of Jackie. What I have feared so long 
is war just when he grew old enough to be drawn 
into it. May it end before we are brought in, for 
Jackie’s sake, and for the sake of all Jackies.” 

As the war drags on, we shall have plenty of 
propaganda intended to stir our emotions. What is 
happening in Europe is so terrible, we shall be told, 
that in the name of humanity the United States 
must intervene to stop the war. 

Since emotional appeals will be used to bring us 
into war, we on our side may well cultivate emo- 
tions that will keep us out of war. A worthy emo- 
tional appeal is found in the lines about Jackie, 
quoted from a private letter. 

It gives eloquent expression to thoughts that are 
passing through the minds of thousands of Ameri- 
can mothers. We hope that the Administration will 
consider them, “for Jackie’s sake, and for the sake 
of all Jackies.” 
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NO HYMNS OF HATE 


AS we gather before the altar tomorrow to take 
part in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, our hearts 
will be sorrowful, but we shall not be as those who 
have not hope. In the Gospel for the day (Saint 
Matthew, xxii, 35-46) we shall find the reason why 
war is enshrouding the world, but from Our Lord’s 
words we shall also learn how this dread darkness 
can be dispelled. 

Why is Europe divided at this moment into hos- 
tile camps? The people of France do not hate the 
people of Germany. Hatred of the German people 
does not flame in every English heart. Even the 
soldiers in the field do not hate the soldiers who 
are massed against them. Men and women in any 
nation are very like the men and women in any 
other nation. They have their faults, but for the 
most part they are upright, kindly folk who wish to 
live in peace with their neighbors. Of course, “‘na- 
tional pride” leads us now and then to attribute 
mental or moral shortcomings to those who live 
under another flag; usually, however, we do not 
mean this to be taken seriously. Even as we indulge 
in it, we are aware that we are very like the cock 
who, as the sun rises over the hills, announces in a 
strident crow that his is the highest and richest 
midden-heap in the barn-yard. 

Why, then, cannot people who get along with 
one another quite well at home, get along with one 
another as national groups? 

The fault is not with the people, but with their 
governments. The fundamental law of all life is 
love of God above all things, and love of our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, but modern governments do not 
think that they are bound by this law. In their rela- 
tions with other governments they are usually 
ruled by policies which either take no account of 
life’s fundamental law, or actually exclude it. They 
are “secularized,” which means that in place of the 
law promulgated by Our Lord, they substitute na- 
tional utility or necessity, and consider wholly law- 
ful any means that may promote it. The inevitable 
result is discord, jealousy, suspicion, and the fo- 
menting of difficulties which lead to war. When 
the weaker nation falls, a “peace” is signed, but this 
“peace,” unless it safeguards all rights and, in addi- 
tion, takes account of charity, merely sows the 
seeds of another war. 

Evil days lie ahead for Europe, and for the 
world, but there must be no thoughts of vengeance 
in our hearts, no hymn of hatred on our lips. “He 
that hateth his brother is in darkness,” writes 
Saint John. In our small way, we can help to put 
war out of the world by putting the love of God 
and of our neighbor in our hearts. The world is in 
darkness today, because it has forgotten how to 
love God. Our only hope is to turn to our Father 
in Heaven, begging Him to have mercy upon His 
French, Polish, German and English children dying 
upon the battle-fields, and to give His comfort to 
those who wait and suffer at home. Our prayers 
will be heard, if they come from hearts in which 
there is no bitterness, but only love of God and 
of all His children. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. To terminate the sudden 
hoarding and speculation in sugar, President Roose- 
velt suspended quotas which restricted domestic 
marketing and importation of the product. . . . The 
Administration invited numerous financiers and 
businessmen to act as advisers in various Depart- 
ments. . . . President Roosevelt extended application 
of the arms embargo to Canada and South Africa 
following their declarations of war. The Roosevelt 
pledge of assistance to Canada if its soil is threat- 
ened was cited by the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion as putting Canada in a “special status” among 
British Commonwealths as far as defense problems 
were concerned. Mr. Roosevelt argued his pledge 
was not an extension of the Monroe Doctrine... . 
Administration officials ruled that the Johnson Act 
which forbids credits to debt-defaulting nations 
would not prevent short-term credit arrangements 
on commodities shipped to these nations provided 
the credit is not extended to an official representa- 
tive of the defaulting Government. . . . On Septem- 
ber 8, President Roosevelt proclaimed a limited na- 
tional emergency “to the extent necessary” for 
safeguarding neutrality and strengthening national 
defense “‘within the limits of peacetime authoriza- 
tions.” Orders increasing the personnel of the army, 
navy and National Guard were issued; a $500,000 
contingency fund was made available for repatria- 
tion of Americans abroad. The limited emergency 
was promulgated, according to semi-official explan- 
ations, to prepare the people for a total emergency 
proclamation should that be deemed necessary by 
President Roosevelt. In a total emergency, World 
War legislation still unrepealed would give the 
President very great powers. . . . Mr. Roosevelt 
ordered reorganization of the Executive Office of 
the President to include the White House Office, 
the Bureau of the Budget, other agencies, and “in 
the event of a national emergency, or threat of a 
national emergency, such office for emergency 
management as the President shall determine.”. . . 
Mr. Roosevelt called a special session of Congress 
to convene September 21 to consider lifting the 
mandatory embargo on arms to belligerents. 


AT Home. Writing in an American Socialist pub- 
lication, Leon Trotsky predicted that a revolution 
and formation of a World Socialist Federation of 
nations would follow the European war... . More 
American ships were drafted to hasten repatriation 
of stranded Americans abroad. . . . At the Harry 
Bridges’ hearing, General Davis P. Barrows, pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, testified that the Communist party advo- 
cates the overthrow of the Government by violence. 
. .. The Columbia, Mutual and National broadcast- 
ing systems, after conference with the Federal 


Communications Commission, published a code to 
regulate radio broadcasts on the European war. 
Efforts to excite horror are banned; separation of 
facts from rumor, fairness to all belligerents are 
urged by the code. 


WASHINGTON. The pre-session debate on repeal of 
the Neutrality Law crossed party lines. .. . Senator 
Borah, opposing revision, announced he would fight 
the Administration’s reported attempt to limit de- 
bate on the issue, assailed the “constant suggestion 
about censorship of the press, of the radio.”’. . . 
Senator Vandenberg asserted President Roosevelt 
once characterized the present Neutrality Law as 
a “safeguard against our being drawn into other 
people’s wars,” while Senator Nye, another oppo- 
nent of revision, advised Americans to talk now 
“before the gags of a declared emergency are 
placed.’’. .. On the other hand, many Senators and 
Congressmen favored revision. Representative 
White urged a return to international law with cer- 
tain restrictions, such as “cash-and-carry” provi- 
sions on sales to belligerents and limitations on 
Americans traveling abroad. 


THE Dies COMMITTEE. Before the Dies Commit- 
tee, Ben Gitlow, general secretary of the Commu- 
nist party in the United States from 1922 to 1929, 
testified to the following. During that period, the 
Communist party in America received $100,000 to 
$150,000 a year from the Communist International 
in Moscow. The subsidies came in diamonds and 
other jewelry the first few years; later in cash. 
C.I.0. executive director John Brophy’s campaign 
in 1926 to supplant John L. Lewis as head of the 
United Mine Workers Union was financed by the 
Comintern through the American Communist 
party. When the Daily Worker was launched in 
1924 it received $35,000 from Moscow. It received 
the same sum annually while Gitlow remained in 
the party. Cash belonging to Communist-controlled 
labor unions and “front” organizations was diverted 
copiously to the American Communist party. $1,- 
000,000 raised in the United States in 1922 by the 
Friends of Soviet Russia for famine relief went to 
Communist parties in various countries. The Com- 
munist party justifies any crime which helps the 
cause, it was stated. . . . Joseph Stalin has person- 
ally controlled the American Communist party 
since 1929, personally selected Foster and Browder 
as American leaders. Moscow delegates are on 
every important American Communist party com- 
mittee with power of veto. The OGPU had plants 
for counterfeiting American and other foreign 
money and for making fake passports. Much valid 
currency was obtained in the United States by dis- 
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tribution of the counterfeit money. . . . The Com- 
munist party had a great deal to do with the estab- 
lishment of the C.I.O. Many present C.I.O. leaders 
are either Communist party members, or party 
beneficiaries or followers of “the party line.” The 
League for Peace and Democracy is a Communist- 
sponsored “front” organization. Approximately 500 
Government officials belong to it, according to 
Chairman Dies. 


WESTERN FRONT. British troops landed in France. 
. .. French forces continued feeling their way for- 
ward in the Saar Basin, penetrated German soil 
north of Lauterbourg and at a point between Saar- 
bruecken and Saarlauten. Evacuation of citizens 
from the German cities of Saarbruecken, Trier, 
Aachen began. . . . On September 9, French troops 
launched a campaign to surround Saarbruecken. 
One French column moved along the west bank of 
the Rhine, another followed the Moselle Valley. 
Massive French tanks, a huge air fleet aided the 
advancing troops, which took most of the Warndt 
Forest, west of Forbach. Despite German counter 
attacks, the French continued a slow advance on a 
twelve mile front east of the Saar River. The indus- 
trial city of Saarbruecken was threatened from 
east and west by the French penetration, which in 
some sections had reached the outer works of the 
German Westwall. . . . Belgian pursuit planes 
brought down two British bombers flying over Bel- 
gian territory. A German seaplane shot down a 
Netherland airplane. . . . Several United States 
merchant ships were taken to British ports, ex- 
amined for contraband. More than 100 ships of 
various nationalities were held awaiting search by 
the British. . . . Off the coast of Ireland the Ameri- 
can freighter Wacosta was stopped by a U-boat, 
searched for contraband, then allowed to proceed. 
... In the first two weeks of warfare, German sub- 
marines sank eighteen British ships. 


EASTERN FRONT. By September 7, German troops 
pushing down from East Prussia had reached Pul- 
tusk; Corridor-cutting columns were advancing 
southeast between Torun and Brodnica; one Ger- 
man force was investing Poznan from three sides, 
while another was moving rapidly to Rawa-Mazo- 
wieck, and still another was advancing north and 
east from Nowy Sacz. . . . By September 8, motor- 
ized Reich divisions, having moved over 200 miles 
in eight days according to blitzkrieg schedule, 
had penetrated to the suburbs of Warsaw; other 
divisions, striking eastward from Cracow and 
Kielce, had siezed Sandomierz, as the Polish Gov- 
ernment fled from its temporary capital at Lublin. 
. . . By September 9, Reich forces had crossed the 
Bug River at points thirty and forty-five miles 
northeast of Warsaw, were closing in on the city 
while other German columns were battling with 
fiercely fighting Polish defenders around Warsaw’s 
southwest outskirts. Farther south Reich soldiers 
had pushed east to Kolbuszowa and Krosno. . . . On 
September 11, Polish forces fought off German as- 
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saults around Warsaw; Polish troops caught in the 
“bag” between Poznan and Warsaw resisted des- 
perately; severe fighting occurred around Radom. 
. .. On September 12, the Germans captured Torun 
and Poznan. German and Slovak forces crossed the 
San River, seized Krakowiec and Chyrow, advanced 
to within forty-five miles of Lwow. The Reich 
troops around Warsaw drew their encircling lines 
closer. . . . On September 13, the Polish defenders 
of Warsaw again threw back German assaults, but 
the ring of encircling steel drew tighter around the 
capital. In the South Reich motorized columns ad- 
vanced closer to Lwow. . . . The German air force 
continued to control the sky. It ceaselessly rained 
bombs on railroads, bridges, retreating Poles, air- 
fields, Warsaw, Lwow, other locations. Polish roads 
were jammed with old men, women and children 
fleeing from the West. . . . Charging that the Po- 
lish civilian population was engaging in guerrilla 
warfare against the invading Germans, Chancelor 
Hitler announced his artillery and air fleet will no 
longer show consideration to open towns if the resi- 
dents carry on a “franctireur war’ with the Nazi 
army. . . . United States Ambassador to Poland, 
Anthony J. Biddle, Jr., reporting officially to the 
State Department, accused Germany of bombing 
open cities. ... From London Lord Halifax warned 
Chancelor Hitler that Britain would retaliate if the 
Germans strafed open Polish towns. 


FOOTNOTES. Wartime restrictions in Germany 
limited Catholic Church publications to five. Berlin 
announced a counter-blockade against the British, 
promulgated a list of contraband goods similar to 
the British list. Field Marshal Goering, No. 1 suc- 
cessor to Chancelor Hitler, in a Berlin speech told 
France Germany wanted nothing from the French, 
that they had been coaxed into the war by Britain, 
and that British have declared they will fight “to 
the last Frenchman.” Britain can never defeat the 
Reich, the Field Marshal asserted, adding that 
Germany was always ready to arrange “an honest 
peace.”. . . Prime Minister Chamberlain flew to 
France, attended the first meeting of the Supreme 
Allied War Council. Answering the Goering “‘peace”’ 
hint, the Council announced Britain and France 
would wage the war to the end. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, addressing the House of Commons, 
declared Britain and France agreed that “there can 
be no peace unless the menace of Hitlerism has 
been finally removed.” The British Ministry of In- 
formation maintained that peace can be concluded 
only “with a German Government whose word 
may be trusted.” The London War Cabinet decided 
to “base their policy on the assumption that the 
war will last three years or more.” Britain pro- 
claimed a blockade of the Reich, made public a list 
of articles to be considered contraband of war... . 
The Duke and Duchess of Windsor returned to 
England. . . . Following South Africa, Canada de- 
clared war on Germany... . In Spain, following 
Generalissimo Franco’s decree of “strict neutral- 
ity,” orders were issued forbidding Spanish ships to 
engage in trade with belligerents. .. . 
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REVIEW OF REVIEW 


Eprror: As Thomas Butler, in his review of my 
Apostle of Charity (America, September 9), 
accuses me of a long list of small bitternesses, I 
will permit myself one more—one that I think 
justified. 

Father Butler uses the familiar debating device 
(let me call it that of the Indian Giver or of Spuri- 
ous Generosity) which consists in making every 
possible concession in the beginning in order to be 
free to make every possible detraction in the end. 
Whether or not this is honest, it is very bad logic. 

Nobody could wish for higher praise than I re- 
ceive in his first paragraph. In fact, I don’t think I 
deserve all the things he says of me there. Neither 
do I think I deserve all the things he says of me 
in his last paragraph. But if he is correct in saying 
that in my book “Vincent de Paul and Theodore 
Maynard rise to full stature,” that I have “such a 
delicious sense of values, such a sense of worth of 
details, sense of portraiture, that the dear, wise 
Saint beams clear in this book,” how on earth can 
it also be true that I lack “wonder at the mystery 
of sanctity,” and all the rest of it? 

First let me say that I dislike banker bishops and 
golf-course curates, though Father Butler, for 
some reason that I do not understand, makes a 
shuffling attempt to foist them on me. Nor do I 
believe that wealthy and well-read Catholics are 
necessarily superior to their fellows. On the con- 
trary, I believe the rich are rarely so near to God as 
the poor. But of course I believe, though why this 
matter should have been brought up by Father 
Butler I don’t know, that wealthy Catholics are 
wealthy and that well-mannered Catholics are well- 
mannered. In the same way, I do not believe a 
legend is a lie; it is merely a legend. 

Perhaps I am “extravagantly fascinated” by 
Cardinals Richelieu and de Retz. I admit consider- 
ing them highly interesting men. But I do not con- 
sider them notably good men. As for the charge 
about my deficient knowledge of the history of the 
seventeenth-century Jesuits and Ireland and Pol- 
and, this is all beside the point: these matters did 
not come into my book. And I am well aware that 
there were more than a couple of dozen excellent 
clerics in France at that time. I reproved the 
famous Abbot de Rancé for his too sweeping cen- 
soriousness. Further, a large amount of my space 
was devoted to describing the work done by the 
peasant girls who were the first Sisters of Charity. 
Therefore I strongly resent the suggestion of spir- 
itual snobbishness. 

As to the good Father’s saying that I “extenuate 
the conduct of the English and French laity of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” I cannot re- 
call even referring to the English laity. 


Finally, I object to the expression “small bitter- 
nesses.” If Father Butler can prove the faults with 
which he charges me, they are not small, and I do 
not deserve any of the praise he gave me at the out- 
set. Even supposing that I am ignorant of certain 
phases of history—I acknowledge my ignorance of 
many—why should this be called a small bitter- 
ness? Elsewhere Father Butler says that Theodore 
Maynard tells the whole truth and that this life of 
Saint Vincent de Paul is a fine piece of historical 
work. In fact, I can make absolutely no sense of 
the review. 

Westminster, Md. 


DANBURY PLAN 


EpiTor: A public librarian, E. R. S., views with 
alarm (AMERICA, August 26) the implications in- 
herent in the Danbury Plan by which Catholics 
donate Catholic books to the public library. As 
author of the project, may I reply? 

According to her, we should create and stimulate 
a demand for Catholic literature at public libraries 
by reviews, catalogs and advertising (necessary 
means under any plan, therefore not distinctive) ; 
and libraries will forthwith supply the books. Pub- 
lic funds, not our money, should purchase them. 
Would that it were so easy. If we are going to wait 
on the full operation of this principle, why not shut 
down our entire Catholic educational system and 
demand such training in public schools and State 
universities? 

Even under the most persistent demand, com- 
paratively few Catholic books could be bought 
yearly, for curtailed funds necessitate preference 
for volumes of general interest. So pinched are 
they by the public treasury that many libraries 
are forced to charge a rental fee on new books. 
I am afraid that her plan, based on the principle of 
demand and supply, would not get us far. 

The so-called Danbury Plan aims to give Catho- 
lic readers the best in Catholic literature in suffi- 
cient abundance and at the same time interested 
non-Catholics the opportunity of knowing the cor- 
porate Catholic point of view on any important 
question. We thought 50 would be a grand start, 
yet within four months we created, stimulated and 
met the demand for 500 through the Catholic Book 
Shelf. These books have been in constant circula- 
tion among Catholics and non-Catholics. 

In having a conspicuous special section, which 
E. R. S. does not seem to like, we invite and do not 
fear inspection. We are following the librarians’ 
own method of the exhibit table for books of cur- 
rent interest. Catholic books should always be of 
current interest and not lost in the systematized 
shuffle of the general collection. 

Danbury, Conn. LAWRENCE E. SKELLY 


THEODORE MAYNARD 
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THE BLACKFRIARS: 
SUMMER THEATRE 


RAYMOND A. SULLIVAN 








THE Blackfriars Guild, a national organization for 
the advancement of an American Catholic theatre, 
is, as I write, completing a successful double sum- 
mer season. One may travel from New York City 
to the Catholic Summer School Theatre at Cliff 
Haven or to the Lake Nabnassett Theatre, West- 
ford, Mass., and witness recent Broadway successes 
plus new plays of nationally known Catholic play- 
wrights. All are done in the accepted manner of 
summer theatre and meet a standard of perform- 
ance comparable with the best traditions of the 
American Little Theatre movement. Both these 
ventures of the Blackfriars on the summer straw- 
hat circuit constitute a unique advance in the 
Catholic theatre in the United States. 

A true atmosphere of Catholic theatre pervades 
the summer season of the Blackfriars. Religion for 
them takes no vacation. The members of this 
troupe live their Faith and breathe their drama. 
Twenty splendid young Catholic actors from all 
parts of the United States and Canada start their 
day by attending and participating in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. They know this sublime 
drama of Grace and thus follow intelligently and 
devotedly the celebrant. 

After the Ite missa est these modern Christian 
Thespians really do go. For the keynote for the re- 
mainder of their day is “Action.” Blackfriarism for 
them means Catholic Action, with an equal accent 
on both words of the term. 

Drop back stage some morning if you chance to 
come to the Catholic Summer School Theatre at 
Cliff Haven. If you do come be sure to harbor 
yourself in some secluded corner, for hectic activ- 
ity reigns. Work and workers make for a veritable 
bee-hive of activity, brooking no unnecessary inter- 
ference and possessing no drones. 

Hurry your eyes over the bewildering scene. 
Strewn on the ground is a load of properties for 
the next show; overhead is an amazing array of 
pulleys, lights and ropes. Here and there are var- 
ious members of the company learning lines, con- 
ferring with the director, handling their respective 
duties. Each and every member of the Blackfriars 
gives due attention to his immediate task. Hence 
the reading and casting of the play, the staging 
and acting of it tend towards a creative and pro- 
ductive whole. When the final curtain is down after 
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the performance all feel a personal sense of thrill- 
ing and exciting achievement. 

After the performance at Cliff Haven the Black- 
friars prepare for an all-night journey to do a one- 
night stand at the Lake Nabnassett Theatre in 
Westford, Mass. “Off with the show! On to Lake 
Nabnassett!” is the hue and cry. Sets and proper- 
ties, lights and costumes are gathered and disman- 
tled. Private cars are loaded to capacity with the 
entire paraphernalia. Then starts the three-hun- 
dred mile trek over the mountainous roads of New 
York, Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts. Lake Nabnassett is reached at dawn. 

One may be inclined to inquire who motivates 
and stimulates such heroic Catholic Action. A stroll 
from the rear of the theatre into the Director’s 
Office will bring one into the presence of a young 
genial clerical showman. He will answer to the 
name of Father Urban Nagle, O.P. He might shy- 
ly inform you that he is the National Director of 
the Blackfriars Guild. Then he will answer your in- 
quiries. Undoubtedly one of them will be: “What 
is the Blackfriars Guild?” 

Father Nagle has written a twenty-page bro- 
chure answering the foregoing question. Within 
this work he makes an interesting and convincing 
case for an American Catholic theatre. He ad- 
vances the thesis that the theatre has gone through 
successive declines whenever the stress was com- 
pletely placed upon entertainment value and the 
content of the drama was thereby wofully neg- 
lected. The religious plays of- the Greeks, he ar- 
gues, were secularized when taken over by the 
Romans. Likewise the mystery and morality plays 
of the Middle Ages lost their intrinsic worth the 
more they catered to entertainment on the basis 
of crude and coarse comedy. Even the Elizabethan 
revival, Father Nagle contends, lost its fire in the 
entertainment motif of Restoration days. The un- 
der-current of whimpering and wailing of present 
Broadway producers, occasioned by failing box- 
office, will hardly be silenced, he concludes, until 
attraction is taken away from shoddy and shallow 
entertainment and attention is again placed duly 
on the content or substance of the play. 

With a National Director as Father Nagle, the 
Blackfriars possess a leader who knows the content 
of the play and the character of the player. Their 
devotion to the cause of Catholic Action through 
the medium of the theatre is one of unflinching 
faith and unswerving loyalty. To be members of 
a Catholic company of players doing Catholic plays 
for the first two Catholic Summer theatres in the 
country is for them both a unique distinction and 
a profound personal privilege. For to them was 
given the opportunity to sow the seed which in due 
time may flower into a national renaissance of an 
American Catholic theatre. 














AMERICANS AS SEEN 
VIA MOVIES AND PULP 


PAUL L. GRANO 








I AM an Australian. I have not been in America. 
All that I know of you I have learnt from what you 
export to us, chiefly magazines, motor cars and 
movies, which means, I hope, that I do not know 
you at all. So might I well write had I no cor- 
rective. Such corrective is afforded by your real 
literature but in the following view I eliminate it, 
for the bulk of my people is not acquainted with 
your best writers, but learns of America from the 
movies and the magazines. They are the touch- 
stones for them of things American. 

We can pass by the automobile. It certainly re- 
flects the standard of your industrial skill but we 
are not here interested in your skill but in you as 
people, living and loving and hustling on. 

Just recently somewhere between some forty and 
sixty magazines, all of U.S.A. origin, have been 
banned by our Customs Department for various 
reasons—sexy, sadistic, inciting to crime, porno- 
graphic, etc. From a study of these magazines I 
take it that you are an amoral, if not immoral, lot. 
Apparently it is an every day thing in your society 
to walk off with somebody else’s wife or husband 
and then to sit down and write your true love story 
with all the nasty little sniggers and innuendoes 
you can muster, sugared over with a lush senti- 
mentality that is absolutely slimy. I take it, too, 
that you positively revel in crime. Your national 
heroes are the Al Capone’s and the Pretty Boy 
Floyd’s. The more gruesome the crime the fuller 
the press reports and the more eagerly you lap it 
up. 

You are not content, say, with the picture of a 
decapitated body on the site of the crime but you 
must have the victim’s mother or his wife or his 
daughter photographed poised above the cadaver in 
the throes of grief. That enhances the human in- 
terest value of the story. You are proud of your 
gangsters and their efficiency with sub-machine 
guns, of your murderers, especially the sexual type; 
and you never tire of turning out reams and reams 
about them. Your criminal courts are a nasty joke. 

To sum up, here is my impressionistic view of 
you as gained from the magazines you send to us 
and which, I believe, have circulations running into 
many millions among you. I find that you are a 
people given to immorality and adultery and a 
complete contempt of the marriage tie, to pornog- 
raphy in thought and taste, to sadism and a mor- 
bid sentimentality, to corruption in law and dis- 
honesty in business; that the sense of social justice 
is quite missing and—after a perusal of the adver- 
tisements in some of the magazines—that you are 
riddled with superstition and sex perversion. 

I am wrong? Well, you write, publish and dis- 


tribute the magazines. All of them claim to give 
facts. Truth is one of their stock excuses. Don’t 
blame me! 

And now for the pictures. Though our censor 
deals with them pretty drastically, still I learn a 
few things. I note that they reflect the magazines. 
They show you as adulterers, as gangsters, grafters, 
thieves. They show that your legal profession and 
your courts are corrupt. Sometimes they show the 
courts as unconsciously funny. The same morbid 
sentimentality oozes off the screen. Home is no 
home without a bar, hectic parties, and a con- 
venient correspondent. They show your well-to-do 
class as vulgar and idle, your editors and reporters 
raw and as yellow as their papers. 

The pictures depict your students as ill-mannered 
crews of hobbledehoys whose main purpose in life 
is cocktail drinking, sob-singing in bad saxophonic 
voices, or the creating of a new dance, the sexier 
the better. Your colleges are apparently traps for 
virtue or at the best matrimonial bureaus for calf- 
lovers. Their highest award is captaincy of the foot- 
ball team or presidency of Kappa Gamma or what- 
ever the fool name of the thing may be. Your pro- 
ducers and directors, with an occasional exception, 
are ignoramuses from whose ignorance nothing is 
sacred. There is one thing at least that they do 
know and that is that your nation as a whole is a 
nation of morons. I must agree with them. The 
picture magnates sling you muck and you like it. 
Again, do not blame me. I am merely interpreting 
your work. 

Occasionally, a film has left Australia, a locally 
made one, and its going has made me, as the saying 
is, weep tears of blood to think that strangers 
would be assessing my people upon that picture. 
(There was nothing unclean about the picture. It 
was merely that its values were false.) Now, it is 
all right, perhaps, to caricature oneself for home 
consumption but it is another thing to send the 
caricature abroad where it will be taken as the 
real thing. Your pictures and your magazines in 
question may or may not libel you (I sincerely 
hope and believe they do) and perhaps you can put 
up with them for home consumption (though God 
knows you have queer tastes if you can) but have 
you ever considered the effect abroad? You will 
think this article exaggerated. Perhaps. But is it 
so very much so? Ask an Australian or an English- 
man what ideas he associates with the word 
“America.” His ideas must be drawn from your 
own pictures and your own abominable magazines 
that flood his bookstalls, for remember the man in 
the street does not know your good writers. At the 
most he is possibly acquainted with Zane Grey and 
your Westerner hacks. 

It just seems to me that you who have done so 
much to glorify your women are now busy degrad- 
ing them in the eyes of the world; that you who 
boast the greatness of your country vie with one 
another to remove all cause for outsiders to respect 
your people. As fast as you build up prestige you 
whittle it away. I understand whittling is a national 
pastime but why whittle away other peoples’ re- 
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MEDITATIONS IN A 
MUSEUM CLOISTER 


Mournful Madonnas with pathetic smiles 

Hold out carved Babes to visitors with such 

A wistful eagerness, a naive hope. 

The printed placard says PLEASE DO NOT TOUCH. 


Consummate skill, the guide remarks. It would behoove 
The sightseer to note this item well. The Louvre 
Contains the head. Where are the limbs? He does not 
know. 
But here’s the torso nailed tight to its cross. Still grace- 
ful, though. 
The drapery has such finesse. The folds still keep 
Their color. Tourists nod. Beneath, John and the Virgin 
weep. 
Sister MARYANNA 


FEAR 


I live in quicksand 

And bottomless mire; 
I ride the lightning, 

I dance in fire. 


The masted sailor, 
At my cold breath, 
Grows faint, and plunges 
To dizzy death. 


The thief will tremble 
When no one’s near, 
If I but whisper 
In his ear. 


I am the face 
That the lecher sees 
At the window, mocking 
His stolen ease. 


From the depths of Hell, 
Like a snake, like a flame, 
I urge and I punish 
A deed of shame. 


Nothing escapes 
My venomed dart 
But the fear of God 
And a clean heart. 
WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


WILD WING 


Break, one by one, break off the brittle thread 
that binds the wild wing from the beautiful air. 
How will it climb the brightness if unshed 

the subtle, twining substance of the snare? 


A snare can be more beautiful than light 
to the unskillful judgment of a bird 
down-darted suddenly in frivolous flight, 
following a sweet specious song it heard 
only half of, not knowing the underside, 
the bitterness, the binding, and the pain 
of a bird fashioned to fly swift and wide 
over the earth to be caught down to earth again. 
Break, foolish heart, break thread and after fly 
free of the fetter in unfathomable sky. 

Sister Maris STELLA 


QUERY TO WARMAKERS 


At what dark altar do you offer up 

This white flesh, wheat of Christ, this wine-hued cup? 
For what unhallowed consummation thrust 

Into steel jaws this Christ-ingrained dust? 


How long, for glee of you, old viper’s brood, 
Is young Christ still to be racked on rood? 
MarGaret M. KELLY 


REWARD COMMENSURATE 


Something within me is delighted when a little quatrain 
is completed, 
Something within me does not care; 
I have a half desire to hear it recited, and by a voice 
I love repeated, 
And I have half a loathing for the whole affair. 
LEONARD FEENEY 


LINES TO A DESK MADONNA 


Queen of pen-dips, ink-blots where every blur 
reveals a coronet of scholars’ myrrh, 

in litany 

sentences curl to thee... 


Murillo’s velvet Queen 

of lines to glean, 

freshly unfold 

starts of reluctant gold. 

Shepherd, my Muse, this trembling, pregnant throng,— 
words warm-red with the potency of song, 


Lady of the reverie that strains to find 
the fragile largesse of the dreaming mind, 
star-Queen, leaf-Queen,—I call 
you most of all, 
the statuesque 
Madonna of my desk. 
Epwarp J. Murray 
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LASTING DILEMMA 
OF THE COMINTERN 


Wor_p CoMMUNISM. By F. Borkenau. W. W. Norton 

and Co. $3.75 
WHEN Stalin and Hitler joined hands, the pretense of 
the anti-Comintern pact came to an end. From its be- 
ginning as the result of a split in the Communist ranks 
the Third Communist International has pursued the 
phantom of a world revolution, but has never achieved 
it. Now, with the outbreak of a second world war, the 
hopes will be given a new lease of life. Yet the history 
of the Third International reveals the futility and empti- 
ness of Bolshevism. 

Dr. Borkenau, who tells the story of the Comintern 
as a proof of this thesis, is himself a former Communist 
Party member. The Third International has failed, ac- 
cording to Trotsky, because it has been betrayed by 
Stalin, who has kept revolutionary words while crush- 
ing revolutionary realities. Dr. Borkenau merely states 
a fact. But his explanation of that fact is not the Trotsky 
explanation. Communism has failed to achieve its 
avowed aim not because someone has “let it down,” but 
because of its own inner contradictions. These appeared 
precisely when the policies of Lenin were most obedient- 
ly followed out. 

Logically carried out, Communism tries to unite two 
contradictory policies. To see how this works out in 
practice, we need only take the history of the Third 
International for the past twenty years and count up the 
perpetual series of waverings from “left” to “right” and 
“right” to “left.” Neither position is ever tenable for 
any length of time. But the hope prevailed that some- 
how, somewhere a “pure” position would be found where 
these contradictions would be finally reconciled. 

Communism has appealed to the world as essentially 
a labor movement, the revolt of the exploited prole- 
tariat. “Communism, in Lenin’s definition, is not the 
party of the proletariat; it is the party of revolutionaries 
linked with the proletariat.” As the author points out, 
a link can become closer or looser, or a link can be 
severed. “The proletarian revolution, in which Marx and 
Lenin believed, seems to be incompatible with the real 
labor movement as it is.” In country after country the 
same phenomenon was repeated in the early history of 
the Comintern. Just as the tempting fruit of the pro- 
letarian revolution was near at hand, Communism de- 
stroyed its own chances with the workers by allying 
itself with reactionary forces against some designated 
bourgeois or capitalist enemy. Or, if it fomented revo- 
lution among the workers, it destroyed its own allies. 

In 1923, the Comintern made an alliance with the 
German Reichswehr against the French, since France 
was then looked upon as the “capitalist” enemy of Rus- 
sia. Radek, the journalistic mouthpiece of the Comin- 
tern, proposed a common front between the Communists 
and the revolutionary National Socialists in Germany, 
and initiated the so-called Schlageter campaign in order 
to bring this about. The campaign failed miserably. 
Though Hitler was then defeated in the Munich putsch, 
the events of 1923 did result in the ultimate triumph 
of Nazism and the discomfiture of the Comintern in 
1933. 

The Comintern supported the “reactionary” leaders of 
the Near East, Kemal in Turkey, Riza Khan in Persia, 
the Grand Mufti in Jerusalem, in order to embarrass 
“capitalist” Britain, the imperial and exploiting Power. 
Yet at the same time the Comintern was working to 
overthrow these same leaders by secret revolutionary 
movements. Says Dr. Borkenau: “The root of the later 


catastrophe in China lies in this duplicity, in this child- 
like conviction that your adversary will not understand 
your intentions, though you express them quite openly, 
that he will continue to cooperate with you as long as 
you want it, and allow himself to be overthrown when 
it suits you.” 

Last September, immediately prior to the Munich pact, 
M. Daladier and, indeed, all logical-minded people in 
France were rendered speechless by the brazen demands 
of the French Communists that the French army, then 
acknowledgedly short of its full preparation, immediate- 
ly assail Hitler, while in the same breath, upon the same 
floor of the Chamber of Deputies, they were threaten- 
ing a general strike unless the Forty Hours Law be im- 
mediately and rigidly carried into effect. 

This same inner contradiction of policy led the Comin- 
tern through the maze of its first stage of vacillations 
with regard to the Communist “United Front” with 
Socialism and the various labor movements; led it 
through the second stage of its injection of Russian 
factional fights into the Communism of the West; haunted 
the vicissitudes of the Popular Front and—since Dr. 
Borkenau’s book was written—reached its consumma- 
tion in the Nazi-Soviet agreement. Communism’s present 
hope is to gain its end through Russian foreign policy. 
But that foreign policy fatally destroys those whom it 
professes to benefit, and even that profession is made at 
the expense of the proletarian revolution. 

This self-revelation of Communism’s inner futility 
will, unfortunately, not yet destroy Communism, though 
it must destroy it in the end. The evil hope which under- 
lies this movement will only be allayed when peace and 
order are restored to the world. One lesson, however, 
follows from the tale of futility that Dr. Borkenau so 
interestingly, clearly and convincingly draws. The labor- 
ing man should once and for all be convinced that he 
can gain nothing from Communism; the employer and 
the industrialist, that the sooner their house is set in 
order the quicker will this specter be banished from 
our civilization. JOHN LAFARGE 


VERSE ANTHOLOGY OF 
CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY 


FROM THE Four WInps. Selected Poems from Spirit. 

Idlewild Press. $1 
FOR sheer lyrical beauty and steadiness of poetic pitch 
many of the poems in this volume, gleanings from Spirit, 
A Magazine of Poetry, will win for themselves a high 
place among contemporary offerings. Though this an- 
thology represents five years of Spirit’s publishing, the 
poems in it often transcend time and space. Many of 
them are religious in thought and treatment, and many 
that are not are spiritual. For the most part they are the 
contributions of members of the Catholic Poetry Society 
to the world’s symphony of song. The authors of these 
pieces do not glimpse the world through eyes of pessi- 
mism that begets despair but, with sight and insight 
that cleaves beauty to its core, they perceive those vi- 
sions that vibrate the heart and stir it into song. 

One may perhaps wonder in a volume of this size at 
the repetition of some names and one might wish that 
others could have been included, thus making a wider 
representation of the Poetry Society’s poetic member- 
ship. True, there are many new writers, and their poems 
will be a delight to those who look for new blood in 
the field of letters. There are also several old acquain- 
tances among them, such as Aline Kilmer, Sister Ma- 
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deleva, Katherine Brégy, Theodore Maynard, and Cathal 
O’Byrne, not to mention others who add luster to any 
poetic group. They are one with that line of poets who 
hold to a healthy tradition and believe firmly in beauty. 
No better word of praise can be said of them than that 
of Francis X. Talbot, S.J., who has written the splendid 
preface to the anthology: “They hold to the golden line 
of tradition, but not to its dowdiness and mustiness. 
They seek after contemporary modes and trends, but 
sheer off from them the barbarianism and the uncouth- 
ness. They admire experiment but not absurdity.” 

Always there is a delicate balance between workman- 
ship and emotion, between feeling and technique, and 
though these offerings vary greatly in theme and presen- 
tation there is about them all a finish that is often close 
to perfect. Simplicity stands side by side with subtlety; 
lightheartedness with serious concern. Between these ex- 
tremes there are all those elements that make for worth- 
while poetry. 

Contemporary verse receives a very scant hearing; 
its readers may be few. Yet we sincerely hope that this 
first garnering of songs from Spirit, these tongues of 
singing fire, may light many a heart and cheer many 
a soul with their warmth. JosEePH R. N. MAXWELL 


HISTORY OF JAPAN'S 
FAMED BUSINESS HOUSE 


THe House or Mitsut. By Oland D. Russell. Little, 

Brown and Co. $4 
WHEN Japan was closed to the outside world in 1638, 
the Mitsui family was living in Ise Province. Bald-headed, 
fat-faced Sokubei Mitsui, a member of the patrician 
caste, decided to enter a commercial career. He thought 
that brewing sake, a fermented rice drink, offered the 
quickest profit. When the sake shop was slow in start- 
ing, his thrifty wife opened a pawnshop on the same 
premises. Mitsui business picked up almost immediately. 
Sokubei’s youngest son, Hachirobei, set up business as 
a private moneylender. The Mitsuis today regard him 
as the real founder of the business house. When he was 
fifty-two years old, Hachirobei moved to Kyoto where 
he opened a drygoods store, introduced a cash-payment 
plan and easily undersold his competitors. A branch 
chain was opened which soon employed a thousand men 
and women. Hachirobei permitted a certain amount of 
profit-sharing among the higher classes of employes. 
He adopted a double-entry system of bookkeeping. He 
advertised. Ten years before the Bank of England opened 
for business, he established the prototype of the mod- 
ern Mitsui Bank in Yedo. 

The genealogical course of the Mitsuis has differed 
little from the general aspects of hundreds of other 
family dynasties in Japan. In the field of commerce 
the Mitsuis became pre-eminent only because they were 
at the forefront of those energetic forces standing at 
the breach when Japan was “opened” to the world less 
than a century ago. The dominant Mitsui business prin- 
ciple has been one of aggressive commercialism sweep- 
ing over all lucrative fields, no matter how small might 
be their annual trade, at the expense of the bulk of 
small-scale industrialists and traders. In the phenomenal 
growth of Japanese foreign trade from 1932 to 1935, the 
Mitsuis handled from forty to fifty per cent of Japan’s 
exports and imports, and from sixty to seventy per cent 
of the total trade of Japan’s new state, Manchukuo. 
With the Sino-Japanese war going into its third year, it 
is apparent that the Mitsuis have ridden too far with 
the military clique. The juggernaut they helped to set 
up has them on the wheel, rolling on to a State Social- 
ism of industries which would nationalize the great 
Mitsui holdings. 

Mitsui history is so inextricably interwoven with the 
economic history of Japan that Mr. Russell has needed 
a broad canvas to tell, in popular and not very critical 
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fashion, the complete story of this able, clannish, money- 
grubbing family. His belief that priests have always been 
the advance agents of white imperialist expansion is 
erroneous. The book contains twelve illustrations but 
suffers from the lack of an index. JoHN J. O’CONNOR 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


OvEeR THE BENT WorLD. A Modern Catholic Anthology. 
1 by Sister Mary Louise, 8.L. Sheed and Ward. 
THIS is a beautifully bound and carefully organized 
collection of excerpts of all that is best or that ap- 
proximates the best in the works of the modern Cath- 
olic authors. It is adequately divided into Poetry, Satire, 
Biography and History, Criticism, Essay and Miscel- 
laneous, Hagiography and Foreign Influences; and with 
few exceptions every author worthy of the name is 
focused on the reader in wisely chosen passages. The 
book is a summing up, a compilation and an indis- 
pensable index to what is being done by Catholic pen- 
men today, and that is its chief value. It brings The 
Catholic Literary Revival up to date. We go on from 
here: the field is ably manned and captained and the 

future bright. 

Three sections of the book call for special attention. 
In the Poetry section, one who is not yet aware of such 
important newcomers as Eileen Duggan, Roy Campbell 
and Alfred Barrett will have a pleasant surprise; satire, 
where the English still hold the field, is the priceless 
weapon it always was, and every selection in the sec- 
tion on criticism is a fine piece of permanent writing. 
The other sections are replete with great names and 
great writing. 

There are a few reflections which the reading of this 
Anthology inevitably prompts. A major misfortune in 
Catholic writing so far is the comparative silence in 
drama. If we are to have a touch of the Evangelist in 
our work, there is nothing quite so effective as a crea- 
tive play. Secondly, an answer to those who resent cer- 
tain ad hoc writing and lament that some great minds 
“squander themselves” on local, cyrrent problems, when 
they could withdraw themselves and make contributions 
to the “literature of the ages,” is found with a vengeance 
in the names and works of the men and women met in 
this volume. For them there is no difficulty, no choice— 
they speak from the heart and if there is sacrifice, it is 
for the glory of the Church Militant. To spread its 
salutary message and to bolster up weaknesses in the 
ranks is a cause to which they have not hesitated to 
devote themselves. And the result is good literature as 
well as good Catholicism. EpwarD GANNON 


MAKING Goop BerorE Forty. By Walter B. Pitkin. 

Robert M. McBride and Co. $2 
LIFE, according to Mr. Pitkin, is divided into three 
periods. The first twenty years form the period of 
growth; then up to forty a man is busy “making good”; 
and after forty he devotes himself to enjoying life. 
Having handled the third period in his Life Begins at 
Forty, Mr. Pitkin here takes up the second period. In 
America, he estimates, it includes about fifty-two mil- 
lion men and women, of whom five per cent surpass the 
others in intelligence, training and energy, and they 
are the ones who can “make good.” Among them, after 
eliminating those already adequately employed, Mr. Pit- 
kin finds some two million who in one way or another 
are misfits and he addresses his book to them. 

They should find employment that calls for the use 
of all their knowledge and skill, but not for more than 
they have: such employment constitutes the well 
rounded life. It is a success book illustrated, from the 
author’s experience, with many more or less convincing 
examples of those who have made their way in adverse 








circumstances. Its weakness lies in its emphasis on ma- 
terial success to the exclusion of that higher view of 
life which recognizes man as a religious being with a 
supernatural destiny. No life can be well rounded that 
is not lived in the light of the great truths that God has 
revealed. WILLIAM A. Dowp 


A CHRONICLE OF THE CARMELITES IN PERSIA. (Anony- 
mous), 2 Vols. Eyre and Spottiswoode, London. 42/- 
THE only defect in these two large volumes, which 
number together 1,370 pages, is probably occasioned by 
the humility of the compiler who hides his name. This 
unknown author has diligently searched the archives, 
especially of the Carmelite Curia and of Propaganda 
Fidei, and has let the Carmelite missionaries of three 
hundred years in Persia speak out of their forgotten 
letters. These chronicles do not bulk as lengthily as the 
“Relations” of the Canadian missionaries, but they are 

fully as interesting. 

The author has written a helpful introduction, re- 
counting the events which led up to the establishment 
of the Carmelite mission in the east. A handy map is 
supplied along with the full text of certain important 
documents. The compiler preferred to be overgenerous 
rather than stinting in quoting from the letters of the 
missionaries. This cannot be accounted a fault, though 
here and there the reader will wish that the mission- 
ary had been more concise. Where the compiler does not 
quote in full, he has supplied good notes and running 
links which prevent any break in the story. 

The Carmelite mission in Persia was at once mis- 
sionary and diplomatic. Persia was to be brought to 
God, and at the same time a Christian nation in the rear 
of the Turk who attacked Europe was to help stave off 
the threatened ruin of Christ’s Kingdom in the West. 
The reader will find that in the letters which cover the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, these were stirring 
times in Europe and Persia. 

The trials and sufferings, the earnest life of abnega- 
tion and sacrifice, which this Persian mission imposed 
on scores of Carmelites will be realized only by reading 
their letters. There we see them in toil, yet in joy; in 
hard circumstance, yet brave; in humanly despairing 
straits and yet buoyant with Christian hope and zeal; 
weary, utterly weary, yet energetic for God and Church. 

The volumes will make good reading for religious, 
seminarians and priests. They will also catch the in- 
terest of the laity interested in the missions. It is hoped 
that the volumes will find an author who will use them 
to compose a single consistent chronicle in one handy 
book. W. J. McGarry 


THE OWNLEY INN. By Joseph C. Lincoln and Free- 

man Lincoln. Coward-McCann, Inc. $2.50 
SINCE 1902, Joseph C. Lincoln has been turning out suc- 
cessful books about the Cape Cod section of New Eng- 
land. The present volume, written in collaboration with 
his son, continues the tradition. 

Sepatonk Island is off the coast of Massachusetts and 
boasts a hostelry known as the Ownley Inn. Seth Ham- 
mond Ownley, owner of the inn, has been in the hotel 
business all his life, seen summer visitors come and go, 
made his judgments of them, and lived peacefully in 
his small community as a leading citizen and justice 
of the peace. Little has ever happened to change the 
even course of his affairs until a hurricane strikes the 
island, uproots trees, damages property and sweeps him 
into the middle of a mystery which has to do with a 
lost book—a New England primer of 1847. 

Undoubtedly, there will be some to object to the form 
of narration employed in The Ownley Inn. The story is 
told in the first person, with two narrators, Seth Own- 
ley and Dickson Clarke. Presumably, Joseph Lincoln 
recounts his part of the story as Seth, while his son 
uses Dickson Clarke as a mouthpiece. Five parts of the 
book are narrated by the former and three parts by the 
latter, but the events are skilfully portrayed and welded 
together to produce a tale that seldom lacks in interest. 

Mary FaBYAN WINDEATT 


THEATRE 


PRODUCERS’ DREAMS. September has become that 
month in which we wait for new plays and listen while 
producers explain their delayed openings. 

In August, producers are in full cry. Each of them has 
at least several new plays for autumn production. Then, 
as the heat increases, we are given not new plays but 
explanations. This, that, and the other play is “post- 
poned.” Sometimes nothing more is heard of it. Some- 
times it is mentioned again with lessening enthusiasm, 
and then the subject is dropped. 

There are two explanations of this. One is that the 
producer, originally keen about a play which calls for 
no immediate outlay, rereads it in the cold light of a 
coming expensive production and loses heart. The second 
reason is that the play may have been put into rehear- 
sal, given a “tryout,” and may have failed on the road. 

This month, with one or two exceptions, we are run- 
ning true to this formula. Mr. George White has put on 
his new revue, Scandals of ’39-’40, and it is a long time 
since anything so thoroughly objectionable has been of- 
fered to New Yorkers. He started out to make it another 
Hellzapoppin, but whereas Hellzapoppin offers only an 
occasional shovelful of dirt, Mr. White and his co-authors 
and his company all work overtime to keep the supply 
of sewage continuous. The production is spiritually and 
physically nauseating. 

Aside from the long-awaited revival of Journeys End 
at the Empire Theatre, there is no other new September 
offering on our stage as I write, but the air is still full 
of rumors and plans for the near future. Some of them 
sound very interesting. Pearl Buck, for example, who 
wrote Good Earth, the book-mother of the drama suc- 
cessfully produced by the Guild Theatre group several 
seasons ago, has written a play she calls Flight Into 
China, and it is even now having its try-outs in the 
hinterlands. Her hero is a persecuted Jew. Zita Johann 
is to be in the cast after a rather long absence from the 
stage. 

Leave It To Me was able to reopen despite Miss 
Sophie Tucker’s troubles, and Max Gordon’s new com- 
edy, Very Warm for May, is in rehearsal and is expected 
in New York in a month or so. The Shuberts are an- 
nouncing a new farce, You Can’t Eat Goldfish, which is 
also in rehearsal. This offering was probably suggested 
by the mild epidemic last year in which a number of our 
bright college youths demonstrated that they could eat 
goldfish, and won momentary local fame by doing so. 
Ruth Chatterton is announced as co-producer and star 
of the play and Auriol Lee will direct it. 

One of the most intriguing plays promised us for pro- 
duction early next month is Skylark, in which John 
Golden will star Gertrude Lawrence again this season. 
This comedy, written by Samuel Raphaelson and an- 
nounced originally for production here the last week 
in September, has had its troubles. It was tried out last 
spring in Boston and on the road, but ran into some 
snags and was almost entirely rewritten during the 
summer. 

George Abbott is, of course, very much in the theatri- 
cal ring. He expects to open the new season the end of 
this month with the Maibaum-Clark comedy, See My 
Lawyer. 

But by far the most cheerful news of the coming 
season is the definite statement by the British Govern- 
ment that Maurice Evans, who put himself at the service 
of his country when war broke out, will not be called 
to the colors. The greatest of living Shakespearean 
actors will continue to act. This prospect of more Shake- 
speare this season should comfort the correspondent 
who sorrowfully reproached me for not having included 
Shakespeare’s works in my list of the best plays of '39. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE RAINS CAME. Louis Bromfield’s novel is not so 
valuable to this film as is Hollywood’s native genius for 
spectacle, and, whether intentionally or not, the story of 
muddled romance in mysterious India is overshadowed 
by the effects of a natural catastrophe on Ranchipur’s 
teeming humanity. It is not, fundamentally, an inspiring 
tale anyway, breathing an unhealthy disillusionment and 
suffering from polite debility until a cloudburst dispels 
the naturalistic vapors. But Clarence Brown has shifted 
the emphasis to bring out a somewhat moral study in 
regeneration, although the motivation can scarcely be 
described as supernatural. The plot is Pinerotic in out- 
line, presenting a woman who has married respectability 
in the act of snaring an Indian prince. Her horsey hus- 
band is killed in the disaster but she also dies, of plague, 
unresisting after she learns that marriage with the fu- 
ture maharajah is out of the question. Myrna Loy, 
Tyrone Power and George Brent make the most of 
effectively theatrical réles, but Brenda Joyce and Maria 
Ouspenskaya are nearer life-size. The production is cau- 
tious only in its discreet handling of the plot, scattering 
realistic destruction over Ranchipur with a free and tre- 
mendously skilful hand. In its technical aspects, this is 
notable fare, but otherwise grist for the adult entertain- 
ment mill. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


FULL CONFESSION. The scenarist has discovered a 
new dramatic situation in this taut film, that of a self- 
accused murderer who cannot be exposed because he has 
revealed his crime to a priest under the seal of the con- 
fessional; but more important, here is an inkling that 
there is more than a social sanction on murder. Director 
John Farrow has introduced enough external Catholi- 
cism into the action to enframe his evocation of the 
moral force of religion to solve a problem in crime. His 
real triumph lies in his having made a tensely absorbing 
picture out of the elements of practical religion. A con- 
vict, befriended by a priest, confesses a murder for 
which another man awaits execution when he is appar- 
ently near death. But when he recovers, by the gift of 
the priest’s blood, he retracts his confession. The strug- 
gle between his selfishness and his conscience, awakened 
by the Father, reaches a climax when the priest, whom 
he has injured in a scuffle, refuses his aid until he has 
given himself up to the police. The essentially melodra- 
matic structure is illumined by the appeal to religion for 
motivation, and Victor McLaglen, Joseph Calleia, Barry 
Fitzgerald and Elizabeth Risdon give superb perform- 
ances. As unusual, forceful drama, this is highly recom- 
mended; as a change from the routine spiritually-astig- 
matic crime study, it is a splendid relief. (RKO) 


TWO BRIGHT BOYS. This is an entertaining trifle built 
on the fool-proof theme of cheating the cheaters. When 
a young English lad, traveling with an older trickster, 
presents the latter in the guise of governor of an Eng- 
lish banking house to a combine of land-grabbers in need 
of ready cash, he brings a paradoxical element of justice 
into the scramble for another young man’s unexpectedly 
valuable oil lands. Freddie Bartholomew and Jackie 
Cooper carry the piece off brightly enough. This is mod- 
est amusement for the family. (Universal) 


CHARLIE CHAN AT TREASURE ISLAND. The Chinese 
detective is hard pressed in this topsy-turvy thriller to 
maintain his traditional composure as the murder of a 
spiritualism-debunker throws him in the midst of magi- 
cians and mind-readers. Sydney Toler and Cesar Romero 
manage to distil some excitement and less suspense 
from the unrestrained action and the film is an average 
episode for the family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
THOMAS J. FrrzMorrRIs 
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EVENTS 


NAMES galvanized the news. . . . In Iowa a Miss Kelly 
changed her name to Mrs. Kelly when she wed a Mr. 
Kelly. A Mr. and a Miss Kelly were best man and 
bridesmaid. The marriage was performed by one Father 
Kelly, the Mass said by another Father Kelly. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelly, parents of the bride, tendered a reception to 
the bridal party. .. . In Kentucky, years ago, John White 
married Hattie White, while Cecil White wed Dora 
White. Lewis White, son of Cecil White and Dora White, 
just secured a license to wed Mabel White, daughter of 
John White and Hattie White. The marriage license was 
signed by Kathleen White, Deputy Clerk. . . . In Pitts- 
burgh, an eighty-four-year-old widow asked the court 
for permission to resume her maiden name. A desire to 
retain the “many sentimental associations” clinging to 
the maiden name was given as reason for the step... . 
In New England, two brothers named Germany invoked 
court action for a change of name... . In Ohio, Dominic 
Mussolini, who declared he is a second cousin of Premier 
Mussolini, became an American citizen. . . . Reports that 
the new millinery styles may increase auto accidents 
alarmed advocates of highway safety. In San Francisco, 
a lady driver told the judge her modern style trick hat 
cut down visibility and caused a collisioi.. Millinery that 
will permit women drivers to have at least some idea of 
what is on the road in front of them was urged by 
traffic experts. One suggestion envisaged a small, stylish 
periscope being placed in low-visibility hats. . . . The 
custom practised by some citizens of painting out nu- 
merals on traffic signs and raising the speed limit was 
designated as another fruitful source of accidents. At the 
entrance of Watch Hill, R. 1. a sign read: “Speed limit 
85 miles per hour.” In New Jersey, another sign de- 
clared: “School near. Slow down to 80 miles per hour.” 
In Ohio, a baby trailer to be attached to bicycles was 
invented, enabling babies to accompany their parents on 
bicycle tours. Roads filled with baby trailers meant new 
headaches for safety campaigners, traffic specialists 
feared. ... 


The search for treasures continued. ... A Negro woman 
in Detroit disclosed that “a male spirit” revealed to her 
there were two treasures in her yard. She hired a steam 
shovel at fifty dollars a day to excavate the yard. Ex- 
cavations thus far brought to light broken bottles and a 
rusty tin pail, will be continued until the treasures are 
dug up. ... The advantages of our modern rapid com- 
munication and of other scientific triumphs were demon- 
strated. ... An airline hostess of Kansas City forgot to 
turn off an electric cooker on which beans were being 
cooked. Reaching Wichita on an air trip, she remem- 
bered, wired Kansas City Police Department: “Please 
have someone turn off electricity under beans. Police can 
have beans.” One hundred years ago she would have had 
to write a letter about the beans, could not have saved 
them in time, researchers pointed out, adding that there 
were, of course, no electric cookers a hundred years back. 
...A century ago, butchers wearing specially made hats 
and sun glasses and employing ultra-violet equipment 
for bacteria control would have caused consternation, 
historians emphasized. Today, butchers entering the cold 
rooms look like men from Mars and their ultra-violet 
tendencies presage tough sledding for the bacteria of to- 
morrow, news from Toledo meat markets indicates... . 
If Sir Walter Raleigh could have seen the modern short- 
wave radio sending-unit drying tobacco by shooting 
radio waves through the tobacco leaves, the sight would 
probably have enhanced his pleasure in smoking, men 
who have studied Raleigh’s life declared. Denying this, 
others said it might have caused Raleigh to stop smok- 
ing. .. . Anuther scientific triumph is the modern method 
of luring nations into wars. THE PARADER 
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